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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Diptomatic circles have long anticipated this autumn with 
anxiety as the moment when the Allies would probably be con- 
fronted by a formidable Pacifist intrigue, initiated 
by the International Jew in the interests of “ my 
spiritual home,” eagerly seconded by Presidents in 
search of Boche and demi-Boche votes, and sanctified by pro- 
German Popes. It is not, as some of our illusionists imagine, 
that the German General Staff, which is the Government of 
Germany for the time being, realize that they have lost the War 
and would make peace on any tolerable terms. The controlling 
Camarilla of the Hohenzollern Empire are a long long way from 
such a frame of mind. They have always been prepared to make 
peace on their own terms, as would any belligerent at any moment 
of any war—ourselves, for instance. But Germany has never 
officially sought the mediation of any neutral, whatever may have 
been done unofficially by pushful diplomats or unaccredited busy- 
bodies. That the Powers that Be in Berlin are grievously dis- 
appointed by the course of events goes without saying. They 
would hail any political embarrassments in which their friends 
of the Vatican or in Washington might succeed in embroiling 
their enemies. The Berne correspondent of the Morning Post 
is therefore well advised in underlining a recent article in a leading 
Swiss periodical, La Semaine Littéraire, describing “ Le Complot 
pacifiste ’’ which may be shortly expected to develop. All such 
manceuvres could probably at this stage be nipped in the bud 
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by this plain, direct question by Allied diplomacy to whoever 
offered mediation : “ Has Germany officially suggested mediation 
or intimated that she would accept mediation?” To this the 
answer would be “No,” for the simple reason that Wilhelm IT 
dare not risk the loss of prestige involved in such an abject con- 
fession, which would be tantamount to this : “‘ Germany has failed 
to win the war, and sees no prospect of winning it or of saving her- 
self from catastrophe, though the Government have always told the 
people that they were winning, and would ultimately dictate their 
own terms. Now we must try and slur over the tragedy with the 
aid of neutral diplomacy.’’ Those who conceive Germany, i.e. 
the only Germany that counts—the Power that wages war and 
alone can make peace—as having attained this humility merely 
demonstrate their own ignorance and incompetence to under- 
stand Boches. The British public, who have been told by the 
self-complacent portion of the Press at any time these two years 
that Germany knew she was beaten and was only fighting for terms, 
would be amazed at the proposals conveyed by the “ losers” in a 
roundabout way at different junctures to one or other Ally, 
which bear no resemblance whatsoever to what outsiders pre- 
suppose. Such suggestions have all been of the “ look-at-the- 
map” variety, and invariably involved a considerable extension 
of the German Empire east and west, to say nothing of substantial 
indemnities from the Allies to compensate that injured innocent 
for the cost of the war “ which I did not want,” as the German 
Emperor nowadays tearfully informs every passing stranger. 


Ienorine for the moment the Pact of London, France might have 
been able, under the auspices of M. Caillaux, to make peace any 
, time this year, and secure the withdrawal of the 
reel German armies from France on the payment of an 
adequate number of milliards—Germany retaining 
Alsace-Lorraine. In fact, it would have been 1871 over again 
despite the Marne and Verdun. German arrogance knows no 
bounds and has not yet begun to be understood abroad. Germany 
offered Russia equally insulting terms a year ago, to which she 
did not even receive an answer, although at the moment Russian 
fortunes appeared to be at a low ebb. Wilhelm II was amazed and 
enraged, as on each occasion when Belgium refused to “ eat the 
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leek,’ which she had been repeatedly offered throughout the war. 
Germany, for all her “strafing,” would be enchanted to make peace 
at any moment with Perfidious Albion if we would restore the 
German Overseas Empire and surrender, say, twenty battleships, 
in which case she might magnanimously forgo an indemnity, 
realizing that she could levy it whenever she pleased. And so on 
with other Allies. There are terms for all. She is ever ready to 
blackmail whoever is so foolish as to pay. We feel convinced, 
from all the signs of the times—which pace the Press Bureau are 
not confined to “captured documents” of which semi-official 
journalists are allowed to publish misleading titbits—that Berlin 
has no intention of officially moving Washington to mediate, nor is 
within measurable distance of entertaining any terms which any 
Ally would look at, though Berlin would naturally be delighted 
if any neutral, particularly President Wilson, would offer mediation, 
because of the possible political advantages to Germany of his 
burning his fingers at this moment. This partially explains the 
Pacifist plot to which the Berne Morning Post correspondent calls 
attention, on the authority of La Semaine Littérarre. Another factor 
consists of influential Germans outside the controlling Camarilla of 
their country, especially those domiciled abroad, who believe that 
extraneous intervention can alone save Germany from defeat and 
bankruptcy. The writer of the article in question, who is described 
as “a political personage, well versed in international affairs,” 
occupying an important position in “a great neutral country,” 
avers that “the dominating feature of the present situation” is 
that a network of German influences is spreading over belligerent 
and neutral countries with the object of securing “ a compromise 
which will leave Germany in a position to resume at some later 
date its efforts to extend its dominion.” In other words, these 
Germanophils seek a truce or armistice in the interests of the 
Fatherland, while, on the other hand, the interests of Europe 
demand a permanent peace. 


Sucu influences, we are advised, work “in some cases in the 
open, in others in the shade, but it is obvious that one great 
The LJ purpose is to create an atmosphere of pity for 

al Germany in all neutral countries.” The writer 
in La Semaine Lihttéraire tells us: “The appeals to justice, 
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the Allies’ affirmation that they are fighting for the indepen- 
dence of the nations, their protests against the right of might, 
the denunciation of the German manner of waging war, the 
consciousness on the part of the Allies that they are defending 
civilization against Kultur, are ironically described as ‘ stereotyped 
phrases of the Entente,’ whereas Germany’s assertion that it is 
only defending its existence against unjust and hypocritical 
aggressors, the identification it establishes between its right to 
existence and its pretensions to world hegemony, are represented 
with ever-increasing zeal and vigour as incontestable truths. 
The neutrals are constantly being informed that the idea that the 
right is only on the side of the Allies is merely a facade, and that 
Germany has never really thought of imposing its Kultur and 
its political hegemony on the world, nor has it even wished to 
annex territories that it did not acquire by right.” As a result 
of this propaganda there is a “rising wave of pro-German 
sentiments,” stimulated, according to our authority, by the 
occult action of cosmopolitan finance. The indecision on 
the battlefield is exploited by these Potsdam Pacifists as an 
argument in favour of an indecisive peace, i.e. a German peace. 
This campaign “is instigated by the Germans, and it is cosmo- 
politan financiers who further it with all the means at their 
disposal.” According to him: “One of the chief dangers of the 
situation is that the feeling prevails very generally that it would be 
dangerous to interfere with this hidden force working behind the 
scenes.” He enforces an idea very familiar to the readers of the 
National Review: ‘‘ Cosmopolitan finance is synonymous with 
Jewish finance, and Jewish finance means the German Jew.” 
The heart of this force is in Germany, and from its chosen home 
its influence spreads over the world. The Unseen Hand works 
in neutral countries where it inspires mediation, and invisibly 
in Allied countries where it endeavours “to demoralize slowly 
the moral power of right and the sentiment of justice, and 
to prepare the way for a compromise which would limit the 
material losses, and which would result, if it succeeded, in rendering 
irreparable for a very long time, perhaps for ever, the moral 
disasters produced by the influence in the world of; Pan- 
Germanism.” 
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WHILE superficial politicians are publicly advising us to give no 
thought to the morrow of the war which is to “take care of 
itself,” our neutral friend of La Semaine Littéraire 
reminds us that behind the battle-front ‘“‘ the whole 
German nation is preparing, actively and methodi- 
cally, for the resumption of the national work, organizing for 
the time when peace returns, and that no terms of peace imposed 
by a victorious enemy, however disastrous they may be, will 
place the nation in a dilemma or paralyse it. At the very moment 
when the signal for the cessation of hostilities is given, all the 
German vessels in neutral ports will be ready to resume their 
functions, their steam will be up, the merchandize will, be lying 
on the quays beside them, and time-tables, prospectuses, and 
advertisements will be dispatched to all parts of the world.” 
That is the answer to the laissez-faire school, who, to save them- 
selves the trouble of working out a constructive national policy, 
bid us beware of foresight, as “ sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof,” etc. etc. We are gra‘eful to this unknown friend for 
putting the Allied peoples on their guard against the Allied Govern- 
ments by reminding us of the immense ramifications of the 
International Jew. “‘ Religion and Socialism are being used in 
several neutral countries to further the German ends by very 
roundabout methods behind the scenes.”’ In this cleverly created 
fog our people might one day wake up and find themselves 
“suddenly at peace, without having foreseen it, without knowing 
why or how it has come, just as they woke up two years ago in the 
midst of war. In that case it will again be Germany, aided by 
the financiers, that has worked for and prepared the issue.” The 
writer asserts, and his assertion can be corroborated from many 
quarters, that the Roman Catholic Church in the United States, 
especially the Jesuits, are working hand in glove with the 
financiers. Finally he tells us: “‘ Well-informed people know that 
@ mise en scéne is being prepared by President Wilson, the Pope, 
and theGerman Emperor. Assoonasthe ground seems sufficiently 
well prepared, either the Pope or the President will take the 
initiative, and offer his mediation. The one will be immediately 
supported by the other, and the Emperor will reply to the offer 
made him that he accepts the intervention without condition. 
This will be easy for him to do, for all the conditions to be demanded 


Pope and 
President 
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by the Allies will have been settled beforehand by Germany and 
the mediators. All the forces of the neutral countries will then 
be brought into play, and to these will be added the different 
Pacifist organizations of a moral, a religious, or a socialist nature. 
All will raise their voices in favour of ending the war, which 
they will declare to be impious.” 


WE make no pretensions to infallibility, least of all on such a 
complicated and mysterious problem as Germany, upon which all 
iitieeiaiiets the quidnuncs have been hopelessly astray. No 
one, however, with any instinct for current events 
will for 2 moment discount this timely warning. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that all pro-Germans everywhere are on the 
alert casting about “ to do something ” for the beloved Fatherland 
in her time of trial. Nor can we forget that some form of activity 
on her behalf is the line of least resistance for an American President 
during leap year, threatened with the loss of a compact well- 
organized vote unless he makes himself disagreeable to John 
Bull before November. The present Pope is equally anxious to 
help Austria—to whose support he owes the Papacy—and to 
forget Belgium. Moreover, every Ultramontane is an Anglophobe 
at heart, so two birds may be killed with one stone. There is 
nothing unnatural in the threatened Alliance between the Holy 
See and the International Jew. We differ, however, though we 
may be wrong, from the suggestion of the writer we have quoted, 
that the German Emperor is privy to such mediation, which, we 
are told, he would unconditionally accept. This occurs to us as 
one of those extraneous misconceptions about Germany for which 
we have already paid dearly, suggesting, as it does, that her plight 
is far more desperate than it really is. It would be a terrible 
humiliation for the Hohenzollern Dynasty and the entire Junker 
caste upon which Hohenzollernism rests, to call in Washington 
to save Germany—the Infallible, the Irresistible, the race of 
Supermen who eat foreigners by day and sing “ Deutschland, 
Deutschland iiber alles!” by night. For her God-given Sovereign, 
“the All-Highest,” to appeal to an electioneering President to 
rescue him, his House, and his Empire from the wrath of the 
hateful French, the loathed British, the barbarous Russians, 
to say nothing of the infamous Italians and the perfidious 
Rumanians, would surely be the death-warrant of the Prussian 
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monarchy. Wilhelm II notoriously knows how to stoop to 
conquer, but it seems incredible that he should so demean himself 
and survive, even in the “Empire of Dupes.” That Baron 
Bernstorff is egging on the President—not that he needs any 
egging on to put his foot in it—goes without saying, but we 
cannot believe that the Mailed Fist has yet reached the edge 
of the abyss. 


In any case our course is clear. Nor is it difficult. Happily it 
will not be decided by any little coterie of the Feeble-minded, 
temporarily in control of one or other Allied 
Foreign Office, but by the march of events which 
are rapidly removing our affairs from the palsied 
hands of the Rt. Honourable Faintheart and the Rt. Honourable 
Feebleguts. “ American mediation” might conceivably smile upon 
our de jure Foreign Minister, Viscount Grey, K.G., of Falloden, 
and our de facto Foreign Minister, the Viscount Haldaneburg, 
O.M., and if it smiled upon them, and if they persuaded their 
colleagues of the Coalition to smile upon it, the project would 
doubtless receive the enthusiastic support of the Ditto Press of 
London, of Leeds, and of Edinburgh. Nevertheless, such con- 
spiracy is foredoomed to failure—even if the Cabinet walked into 
the trap, which we should be loath to believe—because it would 
be impossible to conceal the intrigue from the community, and the 
moment “ the gaff was blown ” there would be an uprising through- 
out the King’s Dominions which would leave few things as they 
are at present. If anything is repulsive to the nation in arms 
that we are rapidly becoming, it is the thought that the appalling 
sacrifices of our fighting men should be frittered away in a patched- 
up peace, engineered on the back stairs by the International Jew 
of German birth or extraction, under the auspices of Presidents 
who are “ too proud to fight’ Germany and Popes “ too proud ” 
to denounce German atrocities. 


Two “ too 
prow ” 


WE find it difficult to believe that any such consummation 
will be reached for all the Popes and Presidents and financiers 
j in the world, however zealous they may be. 

To the Victors Th : f h B sy: h hi bi 
the Spoils e sentiments of the british on this su ject are 
held as strongly by the French, the Russians, 
the Italians, the Japanese, the Belgians, the Serbians, the 
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Montenegrins, and the Rumanians, all of whom are fighting 
the great fight to defend civilization against Kultur, while neutrals 
have preferred to look on—though our cause is their cause—exploit- 
ing our necessities. Of this we do not complain. Every neutral 
must be the judge of his own interests and honour, but in so 
deciding he necessarily delegates to the Allies the task of resettling 
Europe without external interference. He has substantial com- 
pensations in the comfortable position he has assumed out of 
court, but he cannot have it both ways. He can’t run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds. An American saying is peculiarly 
appropriate to the present war: “To the victors the spoils.” 
Had Germany smashed France and burnt Paris, according to the 
original programme, there would not have been an audible murmur 
from any neutral at the blotting out of the Republic, from whom 
the uttermost farthing would have been exacted. If the British 
Fleet were eliminated and Hindenburg fulfilled his promise to the 
German people to enter London it would be the end of England, 
and American Republicans and Democrats would be too much 
absorbed in their game of pitch and toss to take note of the 
incident. Russia would share a similar fate without exciting 
aught but glee from the German Jews of New York. “To the 
victors the spoils” would be heard on all hands. So be it. But 
what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. There was no 
suggestion of any interference with Germany while she looked like 
winning, nor would there be any attempt to restrain her while 
she bled all Europe white. When the Allies win it will be 
their duty to recoup themselves for all the losses that their 
enemies can make good. There is no scope for American or any 
other ‘‘ mediation.” 


WE have repeatedly recurred to this topic in previous numbers 
of the National Review, because it is desirable, if it be possible, to 
Friendly prevent a crisis in the relations between the United 
Warning to § States and the civilized portion of Europe, which, 
Washington though harmless to the Allied cause, can be of no 
conceivable advantage to the Americans, as it would only serve 
to advertise their ineptitude. Unfortunately some “ shirt-sleeves 
diplomatists ” regard the Old World as not worth knowing, while 
this untoward Presidential contest, shortly to culminate, aggra- 
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vates the situation, as everything is deemed permissible in the 
search for votes. Moreover the sitting President is obsessed with the 
idea that he was born into the world to eclipse President Roose- 
velt’s historic achievement in getting Russia and Japan round a 
table at Portsmouth, U.S.A. A recent election in the State of 
Maine has fluttered the Democratic dovecot, as suggesting a relapse 
in public opinion from the high-water mark of four years ago. 
The vast Potsdam Party throughout the States, wire-pulled from 
the German Embassy in Washington, is working overtime to induce 
Mr. Wilson to assert himself, reinforced by the yet larger Anglo- 
phobe Party inflamed by the falsehoods of the gutter Press con- 
trolled by Mr. William Randolph Hearst with which, it is alleged, 
some decent British journals share news, which we find it hard to 
believe. The hatred of England is greater in the breasts of the 
Hearsts and Bryans than the love of France, which was at one 
time supposed to animate the Sister Republic, as is shown by their 
desire to strafe us, though in so doing they are strafing our French 
Ally. The very Americans who cut such a pitiable figure vis-a-vis 
Germany are spoiling for a fight with Great Britain, despite 
their professed Pacificism, and the only way to prevent dangerous 
developments is by making the White House realize that it will 
not get a hearing from any Allied Chancery should it offer 
mediation, but will court a rebuff which cannot add one vote 
to the Democratic poll. The Pact of London would be a fatal 
bar to Presidential ambitions were there not a hundred others. 


NEVER in our history has there been such unanimity and 
determination upon any national issue as there is to see 
this horror through, and impose such a peace as 
will make its recurrence impossible for many 
decades. We can certainly protect this generation, probably 
the next, and maybe the one after, from another Frightful Adven- 
ture. Unfortunately, we cannot persuade distant Presidents 
to mind their own business, because they regard our business 
as their peculiar business while angling for the Anglophobe 
vote. Otherwise even the most pachydermatous politician could 
not fail to be impressed by the hardening of British opinion in 
every section of the community, of which evidence may be found 
in the most unexpected places. The independent Press has 
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admittedly counted for a good deal during the war. The Times, 
the Morning Post, the Daily Mail, and other patriotic organs 
have made not a little history, and whatever may have been 
their prejudices against the Press before the war, if the Fighting 
Men could be polled to-day as to whether they would sooner 
suppress the Press or suppress the politicians, the politicians 
would be staggered by the figures. There is nothing in the 
attitude of any newspaper of any influence, so far as we know, to 
justify the suspicion that it would prefer a patched-up truce to a 
permanent peace, with the possible exception of the Nation, 
which was not even strong enough to prevent the National 
Liberal Club from being commandeered by the War Office. 
In none of our previous wars has there been anything approaching 
the present solidarity, of which neutrals would be well advised to 
take note. We need not quote from the Morning Post or the 
much-abused “ Northcliffe Press,” which have repeatedly shown 
their power during the past two years. Such organs, it goes 
without saying, are “all out” to beat the Boche, and would 
never tolerate either the interference of the International Jew or 
any compromise peace. 


Tue article in the last number of the National Review entitled 
“A Suggestion of Peace Terms to be imposed,” which did not 
“Reynolds’s” pretend to be more than a basis of discussion and an 
and “National invitation for suggestions, secured encouraging 
Review” approval in competent circles, and won commenda- 
tion from different schools of thought. Its reception should help 
to convince spectators that they will have no locus standi at the 
settlement whenever it may be. Though horrified by the fiendish 
because utterly wanton cruelties of the Hohenzollerns, Britons have 
every reason to be grateful to them for uniting us as we have never 
been united before. It would have been impossible before the 
war to pick out in the Press of any country two organs more 
mutually hostile than the National Review and Reynolds’s, 
which are to-day indistinguishable in their desire that a victo- 
rious peace may crown a victorious war. Our contemporary 
(September 10) expressed warm approval of our article, observing : 
**We do not mean to offer any detailed suggestions as to what 
should be the minimum terms demanded by the Allies... 
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though we must draw attention to, and compliment the Editor 
of the National Review on, the suggestions he has published in the 
current issue of that journal. The whole field of operations is 
reviewed, and proposals of studied moderation are put forward.” 
Reynolds’s refers to points on which there is general agree- 
ment. “ Belgium must and will be restored to her old position, 
or, rather, to a better position so far as actual territory is 
concerned. She must also be rebuilt, so far as is possible, 
at the expense of Germany. The same applies to France. 
She must recover her territory now in the enemy’s hands. She 
will, naturally, demand Alsace-Lorraine, and she will demand an 
indemnity. She will also, we expect, demand more than this. 
And what of Poland? More important still, how are we going to 
treat Germany with regard to her armaments? Her teeth must 
be drawn so that, however loud she may bark, she will not bite 
again. What of her huge fleet of war vessels that still skulks in 
harbour? We surely cannot let her retain it. There is the 
question of the Kiel Canal: is to to be internationalized or what ? 
And when all these points are settled, how are we to compel 
Germany to carry out the terms imposed upon it? ... We 
suggest, therefore, that the time is now ripe for turning the best 
brains of our nation on to a consideration of these problems. Let 
us not, we repeat, be caught as unprepared for peace as we were 
for war.” 


On the subject of the “ Pacifist plot ” the Spectator (September 16) 
said a word in season, which should not be wholly wasted upon 
Washington, where our contemporary was once in 
vogue. Its Editor has infinitely more confidence 
in the Coalition than we can emulate, and we only hope that he 
may be able to keep his heroes of Downing Street up to the mark 
of his own unimpeachable sentiments. We are particularly glad to 
find that the Spectator agrees with us as to the unthinkableness of 
any Peace Congress, as also that there will be no scope for negotia- 
tion, as the Allies will impose their terms. Our contemporary says: 
“ Though we do not think there is much, or indeed any, danger of 
this particular Pacifist plot coming to fruition, its existence is 
yet another argument in support of what we have contended in 
these columns, namely, that there must be no great, fat, flabby, 
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overgrown, international Powwow, at which every form of 
intrigue will be rife, and in which undoubtedly a bribing, wheedling, 
threatening, mischief-making Germany might get a good deal of 
advantage. When the Germans come to suggest Peace negotia- 
tions, with the inevitable preliminary of an armistice, as they soon 
will, we must tell them plainly that we have decided absolutely 
against a Congress with good-tempered, pliable, neutral Powers 
sitting and doing their best on ‘ kiss and be friends’ lines. At the 
same time we shall at once tell Germany what are the terms 
upon which we will agree to peace. They are ready for her 
consideration whenever she asks for them, but they are terms 
which we shall grant as Germany granted her terms to France in 
1871, and are not subject to bargaining or negotiation. They will 
be terms dictated, not by any vindictiveness, not by any desire 
on the part of the Allies to enrich themselves, but solely to ensure 
safety for the future.” Quite so, safety for the sanity of Europe 
against the mad dogs of Prussia. Even the Fabians, who are 
understood to control the New Statesman, have reached the point 
of declaring that “Germany must be compulsorily disarmed ” 
and must suffer territorial diminution. They recognize that Russia 
must have Constantinople, and are prepared for “the complete 
break-up of the Austrian Empire,” while advocating the Jugo- 
Slav ideal, though somewhat inconsistently they would withhold 
her natural port Danzig from New Poland. However, these and 
all other outstanding problems can be discussed and determined 
among the Allies, without the assistance of Swedes, Swiss, Dutch, 
or Americans. 


A STILL more significant indication of British sentiment, which 
is now fairly aroused, is an article in the leading organ of Liberal 
, Imperialism—the chosen champion of Lord Haldane 
a —the Daily Chronicle, from the pen of Mr. Francis 
Gribble. It deals with Germany’s assets and the 

indemnities she will have to pay, being entitled ‘‘ Germany and the 
Day of Reckoning ” (Daily Chronicle, September 15), starting from 
the recent estimate of Herr von Gwinner, the head of the Deutsche 
Bank, that the total of German indebtedness is now, “ owing to the 
expenses of the war, about one-quarter of the whole wealth of 
Germany.” Mr. Gribble believes that gloomy as may seem this 
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calculation it is probably over-sanguine for these reasons, namely, 
that the war continues and the costs mount up while nothing is 
coming in; secondly, Herr von Gwinner’s valuation of assets 
does not allow sufficient for depreciation; thirdly, “ Herr von 
Gwinner’s figures ignore the bill which will infallibly be presented 
for the indemnification of the Allies.” It was not Mr. Gribble’s 
present purpose to discuss the amount, though he points out that 
in any case the claims will exceed the liquid assets immediately 
available. It is with the latter that he is concerned, his thesis 
being, “‘ What can Germany do for us on the day of reckoning ?” 
It would be useless to require more than an infinitesimal propor- 
tion of any indemnity in gold as a single cash transaction, as, 
including the £125,000,000 in the Reichsbank, there can hardly 
be more than two hundred millions of gold in Germany. Her 
paper would be valueless as it could not be negotiated. “It may 
be possible to cover a part of the ground by insisting that goods 
stolen or destroyed in the occupied provinces shall be replaced 
by similar goods taken from German stores, factories, or private 
houses ; but that arrangement will not carry us very far.” For 
the rest Germany must assume liability, “and put up security 
for the interest and the gradual amortization of the debt.” As 
the German Press has lately been trying to reassure its readers 
by discounting “ the reckless and irresponsible ” proposals of the 
National Review, it should give them a chance of making acquaint- 
ance with the project launched in the Daily Chronicle, which, up to 
the moment of the Runciman Ultimatum, was strongly pro- 
German. It shows how much ground they have lost in this 
country during the last two years. According to Mr. Gribble, 
“that security must take the form of a transfer of the mortgages. 
The Allies, in a proportion to be agreed among themselves, must 
become, instead of the German State, the universal mortgagees, 
with a lien on all German property, public and private, real and 
personal.” So far as this consists of scrip, “mining shares, 
Canadian Pacific shares, and the like—it can, of course, be realized, 
or at any rate reckoned as a cash payment at the market price.” 
Land, houses, railways, canals, industries, etc., could in theory be 
put up for sale, but as there would be no purchasers “ other 
methods of exploiting them will be preferable. The proper plan 
will be for the Allies to become mortgagees in possession.” Upon 
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land and houses they could draw the rents or by some system of 
purchase enable the occupants to regain possession by paying 
instalments. Into industries they could put receivers to carry on 
the business for their benefit, as is done for debenture holders in 
insolvent Joint Stock Companies. 


Mr. GRIBBLE recognizes that the first charge on German busi- 
nesses would naturally be the wages of the employees, which 
is more than Germans would admit if Hindenburg 
-aeneneinae came to London. As he points out, and the 
proposal should be specially acceptable to inter- 
national Socialists, 


they—the working classes of Germany—will suffer no detriment from the change. 
Whether they work for foreign or for German capitalists, their position will be the 
same. The real sufferers will be the present shareholders in the industries—the men, 
that is to say, who planned this war of robbery, and did their best to eliminate their 
industrial rivals in France and Belgium. For them there will be no dividends, no interest 
on debentures, no anything as long as any portion of the indemnity remains outstanding. 
All the unearned increment which they at present derive from these various businesses 
will go to the mortgagees in possession until such time as the labour of the German 
people has liquidated the debt which their Government has incurred towards the 
victims of its wanton aggression. 


As Mr. Gribble explains, and we commend it to the Collectivists 
of the Union of Democratic Control, “ the justice of this proposal 
is evident. Democratic opinion certainly will not endure the idea 
that there should ever again be a well-to-do German, bloated with 
unearned increment, as long as a single citizen of any one of the 
countries attacked by Germany is suffering, as a result of German 
crimes, any loss which German money could make good. Democratic 
opinion will, on the contrary, insist that until such compensation 
has been paid, no German, from the Hohenzollerns to the humblest 
of their subjects, shall be allowed to own any property or to handle 
any money that he does not earn, from day to day, by the sweat of 
his brow.” Mr. Gribble claims that, “so much being axiomatic,” 
his plan has these two further advantages, namely, that in the 
first place it is only an extension, an adaptation of a plan “ which 
the Germans themselves proposed for the extortion of an indemnity 
from France. Baron von Sedlitz-Neukirch has put his name to a 
project of the kind, demanding railway concessions, mining 
concessions, and the expropriation, at the cost of the French 
Government, of all property owners in the districts to be annexed.” 
Secondly, it would 
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solve the difficult problem of the German boycott—difficult because there are some 
German products, like potassium salts, synthetic indigo, and aniline dyes, which we 
really want—and will, at the same time, make German dumping, unfair German 
competition, and the like, impossible. Instead of boycotting useful commodities 
we shall obtain the monopoly of them, instead of allowing Solingen to compete with 
Sheffield, Essen with Liége, Crefeld with Lyons, etc., we shall bring all the competing 
industries under a centralized administration, and devote the profits of the German 
branches of those industries to the gradual reparation of the damage which Germany 
has done in this war. 


We sincerely hope that the writer may succeed in persuading our 
wishy-washy Liberal Imperialists, for whom the Daily Chronicle 
professedly speaks, to apply their minds to this Socialistic but 
robust and salutary proposal. 


AL such speculations are obviously open to the time-honoured 
reproach of dividing the bear’s skin before the bear, in this case 
ie the Boche, has been killed, which seems a futile 
Dividing the ° . 
Bear’s Skin and exasperating occupation to some of those who 
are engaged in the actual hunt and realize what a 
tough job it is—more so, perhaps, than arm-chair strategists at 
home, who “ knock out’ German Army Corps without leaving their 
own firesides. We apologize to everybody on every Front who may 
read these pages for the disproportionate space devoted to pro- 
blematical terms of a hypothetical peace not even on the horizon, 
but we would point out that next to supplying the men, the guns, 
the munitions, with which to win the war, it is the primary duty 
of those who have the misfortune to remain at the Back to see that 
the fruits of frightful sacrifices are not frittered away through 
political imbecility or diplomatic ineptitude owing to that lack 
-of imagination, knowledge, and courage which makes Responsible 
Statesmanship a byword. In the dangerous moment following a 
war, when all that is best may be suffering from lassitude and 
reaction, some Parliamentary charlatan, mainly intent on drawing 
the limelight at an international Congress, and posturing before 
the world as “moderate and magnanimous,” might have the 
opportunity of ruining everything. We can only hope to escape 
a repetitton of former tragic fiascos by remaining always on the 
watch, and by, in season and out of season, discussing the 
proper division of the bear’s skin, i.e. the goods of the Boche, 
whenever the bear or the Boche has been killed. The Coalition 
are doubtless anxious that such matters should not be mentioned. 
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Several Ministers before the war were equally averse to facing the 
Potsdam peril which stared them in the face, and did their utmost 
to burke its discussion. The “ Opposition” were little better. 
Throughout the war the Cabinet, whether in its unadulterated 
Radical form or in its present shape of Mixed Biscuits, have 
steadily refused to look a year or even six months ahead, and have 
keenly resented all efforts in that direction. As Mr. Lloyd George 
confessed in an ourburst of candour, Ministerial footsteps were 
“dogged by the mocking spectre of Too Late.” Every obstruction 
to the vigorous prosecution of the war has had to be removed by 
public pressure, without which hardly one vital step would have 
been taken, from the adoption of Compulsory Service to the 
internment of the Declaration of London. Left to’ themselves, 
His Majesty’s Ministers would assuredly be “Too Late” for the 
peace, whether it comes in 1917 or in 1920, or at some later date. 


Our Micawbers have not even begun to think about terms, and 
those Ministers who have persistently predicted the “ imminent 
: collapse” of the enemy would be taken com- 
ne 7 pletely unawares were their prophecies fulfilled. 
We may be sure that Berlin could at any moment 

produce from the pigeon-holes of the Wilhelmstrasse a compre- 
hensive set of terms to meet every conceivable contingency from 
complete victory to total eclipse. In this country the man in the 
street cannot afford to ignore this question merely because it is 
inconvenient to the man in the Cabinet. We are all for a pre- 
liminary carving up of the Boche, which if systematically and 
scientifically done now would immensely facilitate operations 
whenever the end of the war may be. Russia presumably knows 
what she wants when she enters Berlin, which is the avowed goal 
of her illustrious Sovereign and his patriotic people. Intelligent 
Frenchmen are thinking of future guarantees against any recur- 
rence of present horrors. Italy probably has a cut-and-dried 
programme like Rumania, Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, and 
Japan have clear ideas as to their needs. The British Empire 
cannot afford:to remain indifferent, and distinguished soldiers 
like General Page Croft render conspicuous service by emphasizing 
the Imperial Programme. It is not often that we find ourselves 
in agreement with the semi-official Cologne Gazette, but a recent 
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issue of the Rhenish journal contained unusual common sense 
reproduced in the Westminster Gazette (September 20) under the 
suggestive heading “New Hymn of Hate.” British stock has 
evidently risen on the Rhine under the influence of recent events 
from the Battle of Jutland to the Battle of the Somme. Atra- 
bilious Anglophobes, who only the other day were proposing to 
picnic in London, now inform a disgruntled public “ the only way 
to master England would be by a Coalition of all other nations 
against Albion.” This is a tremendous come-down within measur- 
able distance of Der Tag! According to the Cologne Gazette, 
which besides being an official organ is the mouthpiece of the 
German National Liberal Club: “ It is unthinkable that England 
is strong enough to hold all other Powers. Our conduct after the 
war towards England must, therefore, be devoid of any senti- 
mentality leading to friendly feelings towards England. That 
would be unworthy of Germany, for we do not forget that England 
let loose this war. Besides, as she will continue to hate us after 
the war, we must repay her with the same coin.” 


THERE would be nothing new in this. Prussianized Germany has 
always hated liberty-loving England, and would do so in any event, 

7 all the more if we resumed former boot-licking rela- 
i * tions. It may be as well that the Rhine Whiners 
should realize that there is no love lost between us, 
Then follows this declaration of policy, probably inspired by Dr, 
von Bethmann-Hollweg, as the Cologne Gazette is on the official 
list ; “ All possible distance must be maintained between us. We 
Germans must avoid English intervention in goods and money 
as much as possible. As few international Agreements with Eng- 
land must be signed as possible. We must not allow British 
military or naval attachés in Germany, while their ambassadors 
and consuls must be kept under surveillance. Germans married 
to English women must not be allowed in the Diplomatic Service.” 
So say all of us. Again: “Our attitude must be one of entire 
mistrust. Germany can go on without England’s friendship, 
especially if she can arrange an agreement with England’s political 
antipodes, namely, Russia.” The artlessness of this arrogance 
would be amazing had not all the resources of amazement been 


long since exhausted, while it is instructive as showing how far 
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German governing circles still are from realizing Germany’s real 
position. They fondly imagine that any Power, even one of the 
Allies, to whom they may condescend to whistle will be only too 
delighted to come to heel. There is said to be serious controversy 
in Berlin between an Eastern school and a Western school, of which 
the one wishes to “ strafe’”’ Russia and to “ nobble”’ England, 
while the other, as represented by the Cologne Gazette, would 
prefer to “ strafe ” England and to “ nobble” Russia. Unfortu- 
nately, no civilized Power wishes to have any dealings with 
Germany, least of all France, upon whom the Fatherland has been 
fawning ever since she demonstrated her prowess at Verdun and 
on the Somme. German toadies have had their answer from M. 
Briand, who proudly informed the Chamber of Deputies in silencing 
a solitary Pacifist : ‘“ You do not know the generosity of France if 
you believe that she would accept an immediate peace in exchange 
for a saving of billions of francs or even a saving of blood. That 
would be a war peace, and generations to come would be the prey 
of unimaginable anguish constantly threatened by the vision of 
Germany again dealing the wicked blow which on this occasion has 
failed. If you desire peace to reign in the world, and ideas of 
justice to prosper, then wish for the victory of your country. 
Then only will peace come. Till that moment, do not seek to make 
the country believe that it could obtain peace now, for peace 
to-day would be a humiliating peace, and there is not a French- 
man who dares to wish it.” 


WE are reminded anew of the affinity between the sublime and 
the ridiculous by the announcement of the Berlin Mittagszeitung 
iciieiitins that a new body has constituted itself at Munich, 
ox Authaahsile? the capital of Bavaria, entitled “The Popular 
Committee for the Swift Conquest of England.” 
We had imagined that all Germany already belonged to this 
Committee. Not the least injury which Prussia has done to 
Bavaria and other communities it dominates is to kill all sense 
of humour. What hope have they under a Sovereign who confers 
the coveted “ Oak Leaves pour le Mérite” on his heir apparent 
to celebrate the “victory” of Verdun, which is indubitably the 
most humiliating defeat sustained by Prussian arms since Jena— 
a few kilometres of insignificant territory gained at a cost of 
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500,000 men. That the Crown Prince is somewhat at a discount 
is shown by the persistent puffing in the popular Press, as, for 
example, the Berlin Lokalanzeiger, whose correspondent, Herr Karl 
Rosner, was privileged to record scraps of his conversation, of 
which this is a specimen: “Just look at this field of poppies. 
Is it not splendid ? That is one of the miracles of this war, that 
one’s joy in the beauty of nature and of life becomes ever deeper 
the more one has to see of the grey. It makes us feel afresh the 
best value of life. Nobody can understand that who has not been 
in the thick of it.” Then we have a comic turn from Admiral 
von Scheer, “ victor ” at the Battle of Jutland, in returning thanks 
for some freedom of a city: “ May God give us the happiness of 
meeting England’s Fleet once again victoriously for the well-being 
of our Kaiser and the blessing of our German Fatherland.” But 
the real jester of Germany is the Kaiser’s brother, Prince Henry, a 
rabid Anglophobe and a faux bonhomme like his brother, who, 
unfortunately, used to be accepted in many of our country houses 
at his face value as an Anglophil. To a German novelist, Anton 
Fendrich (see the Daily News of September 15), Prince Henry 
has confided this verdict on his British hosts: “I have lived and 
worked with ‘them’ (the British) for years, have played tennis 
with ‘them,’ and beaten ‘them’ at it, but with them even in 
sport and games there is only the mania to come out on top by 
any sort of trickery. They don’t know the meaning of naive 
pleasure in their sport; and with them it is always a case of 
selfishness and brutal egotism. . . . Brute strength is the only 
thing that will bring them to their senses.” It cannot be said that 
the Hohenzollerns look or behave like winners. 


Durine the past month the war has taken a decided turn for the 
better, both politically and from a military point of view, and if 
‘ven. we could only once and for all discard the fatal 

habit of believing that “all is over bar the shouting,” 


and settle down to the task of putting the Boche on his back and 
keeping him there, we might regard the coming year with con- 
siderable confidence, as it is within the bounds of possibility that 
the war may be over in Lord Kitchener’s appointed three years, 
which, we observe, is the forecast of a great Russian soldier, 
General Brusiloff, who is doing his “ bit ” to back his opinion. To 
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pretend that anything decisive has yet happened would be delusive, 
though the increasing shortage of German temper is a most welcome 
sign. As the Great General Staff surveys Europe in the autumn 
of 1916 it should be able to note a striking decline in the position 
and prospects of the Fatherland as compared, for instance, with 
a year ago. Germany has lately sustained two heavy blows, 
mainly due to her own bad strategy. For Italy’s declaration of 
war she was probably prepared, as it had long been inevitable, 
though it was precipitated by that ill-considered Austrian offensive 
in the Trentino, which opened a new chapter as disastrous to the 
Central Empires as it proved auspicious for the Allies. Italy has 
rendered invaluable service to Europe, because at crucial moments 
she diverted pressure from Russia when that great-hearted Ally 
was sorely in need of assistance. On her intervention in May 1915 
she engaged and held a large Austrian Army that might have 
driven home Falkenhayn’s tremendous campaign against Russia. 
So this spring the magnet of the Trentino and the vision of Venice 
attracted the heavy guns opposite General Brusiloff’s front, the 
withdrawal of which enabled that fine soldier to score victories 
which astonished the world, including, it is alleged, the Russian 
General Staff, who discouraged us from expecting “‘ too much ” 
when General Brusiloff moved on what was represented as 
a complimentary reconnaissance to Italy. General Brusiloff 
killed several birds with one stone. He proved to be a great 
diplomatist. He brought down the Potsdam Party at Bukarest, 
coinciding as his campaign did with the heroic tenacity of France 
at Verdun, and, in its later stage, with the painful shock sustained 
by Germany on the Somme. All that was best in the Latin oasis 
of the Balkans had long desired to link the fortunes of their country 
with those of the Entente, but they naturally had an uphill task so 
long as victory shone on Austro-German standards. The legend 
of German invincibility, and the practical results achieved at the 
expense of several neighbours, helped an unremitting propaganda 
in the Rumanian capital, while the failure of the Allies on more 
than one field did the rest; despite the eloquent and dauntless efforts 
of such statesmen as M. Take Jonescu and his followers, who had 
always taken a European as well as a local view of the future of 
Rumania, as may be gathered from M. Jonescu’s recent message 
to the British people (Daily Chronicle, September 8, 1916): “ The 
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creation of a great Rumania, which will convert us into a state of 
fourteen million inhabitants, is not only a Rumanian but a 
European interest. We must put Germany into such a position 
that she will find it materially impossible to start again that 
tragedy of armaments @ outrance which fatally led to this 
monstrous war. We must put between Germany and the 
Orient she covets States sufficiently strong and represent- 
ing a military worth sufficiently great to be able to resist all 
intrigues, and sufficiently distant from the German spirit to 
be, by the nature of things, soldiers of civilization against 
German cupidity.” 


It was only this spring that Rumanian adherents of the Entente 
could reinforce their appeals to reason, to national honour, and to 
Backing a enlightened self-interest by pointing to the irre- 
Winner sistible logic of the stricken field. The fate of 

nations is governed by many factors. Rumania 
came in on our side for several reasons, but the elephantine 
German had insisted that her conduct would be exclusively 
inspired by a desire to back the winning horse. The fact that 
when these luckless “‘ tips’ appeared in the Boche Press Rumania 
was still regarded in Berlin as a possible ally in no way detracts 
from their value or piquancy. On July 24 the Frankfurter- 
zettung informed its readers: “ The attitude of Rumania depends 
almost exclusively on the military situation. It is natural that 
M. Bratiano (Rumanian Prime Minister) should intervene as 
soon as he is able to see that success is assured him.” Four days 
later the Berliner Tageblatt stated: “The development of the 
military operations and the evolution of the situation in Rumania 
are following two parallel lines. The curve of the former has not 
yet reached the point where the attitude of Rumania must 
change, because official quarters in Rumania are convinced that 
the war will still last a long time.” That same day Count Revent- 
low declared : “‘ Up to the present, experiences confirmed the thesis 
which we upheld with regard to Bulgaria and other neutral States, 
namely, that military events would bring about the decision of 
these States, and not, or only to an infinitesimal extent, the 
diplomats.” It is particularly interesting to have this concise 
opinion from the semi-official organ of the German Government, 
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the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, so late as August 17: “ Ru- 
mania is waiting before taking her decision in order to see who is 
the strongest.” By August 21 Germania, a great Catholic paper, 
had become pained and satirical: “One may be sure that M. 
Bratiano will range himself with pleasure on the side of the Entente 
Powers as soon as the latter are able to assure him final victory.” 
While Maximilian Harden probably had a shrewd idea of what was 
coming when, in the latest number of the Zukunft, he recalled 
Bismarck’s dictum: “‘ Rumania must be on equally good terms 
with one Power as with the other, and at the last moment, when 
everything seems to collapse, she will have to associate herself 
with that Power whose victory then appears certain.”” Upon 
which Harden observed : “ These words are the last word in the 
Rumanian political enigma. With whom will she go? Reply— 
With the victor, because he alone is right.” 


THERE was an historic meeting of the Crown Council at Cotrocheni 
Palace, near Bukarest, on August 27, at which King Ferdinand 
August 27th announced his fateful decision to the political 

leaders of all Parties in firm and manly language, 
becoming in a monarch who knows his own mind: “ Gentlemen, 
I have not called you here to ask your opinion, but to tell you 
my decision on a matter of import. I have decided on instant 
mobilization of the army on the side of the Allies, and an imme- 
diate attack on Austria-Hungary. The moment has come to 
liberate our brothers in Transylvania from the Hungarian yoke.” 
His Majesty concluded by saying: ‘‘ Remember that I have had 
first to win a preliminary victory over myself. May Rumania’s 
victory over her enemies be as lasting and complete.” The extreme 
Reactionaries, who are pro-German in Bukarest as in Petrograd, 
just as some extreme Radicals nearer home suffer from the same 
disease, were staggered by this dramatic dénouement, the Potsdam 
leader, M. Marghiloman, gratuitously observing that in attacking 
Hungary they might meet Hindenburg, to which the King replied : 
“A Hohenzollern never feared a Hindenburg.” Another of the Pots- 
dam gang, the rabid Russophobe M. Carp, traitorously declared : 
“Though I have two sons in the army, I hope it may be beaten 
as an army never was before, and may its remnants fly over your 
Majesty’s head [a Rumanian expression]. My paper shall appear 
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no longer.” * Upon which this hoary intriguer bounced out of 
the room. This scene gives us some idea of the sentimental and 
practical difficulties confronting the Rumanian King and his 
cautious Prime Minister, M. Bratiano, as also of the enthusiasm, 
public spirit, and unremitting devotion to their ideals of M. Take 
Jonescu and other partisans of the Entente, who had consistently 
shown themselves to be anything but fair-weather friends. We 
shall misread the entire situation and misjudge the policy of 
Rumania if we imagine, like the Germans, that she was simply 
waiting to see “ which way the cat was likely to jump.” She has 
come in at the moment at which she could render the maximum 
service to the common cause, and, as the event proved, at consider- 
able risk to herself in her unfavourable strategic position. 


RuMANIA’s entry into the war, which had long been hoped for 
by the Allied Governments though hardly expected by the general 
Italy also public, made a profound impression everywhere, 

emphasized by the action of Italy—who had re- 
mained in the closest diplomatic touch with her “ Latin sister ”— 
in regularizing her position by declaring war upon Germany. We 
had not shared the impatience expressed in some quarters for 
this development, having always regarded Italy’s neutrality in 
August 1914 as a singular stroke of luck for the Allies, greatly 
enhanced by her timely declaration of war in May 1915 upon 
her ancient enemy and recent ally Austria-Hungary. Italy was 
the only possible judge of her own position and duties, and was 
beset with internal problems, political, financial, social, and 
sectarian, of which foreigners knew little. We rejoiced when 
Signor Giolitti—the Italian Caillaux—was overcome in the spring 
of last year. Still more do we rejoice that the powerful Potsdam 
Party in Rome have sustained this further crushing defeat, and 
that Italy is now a full-blown champion of European civilization 
against Kultur, by which two years ago she was peacefully pene- 
trated—like England. These pregnant events involve an in- 
calculable addition of strength to the Entente, who can now only 
lose the war by completely losing their heads, which is the last 
thing any of them are likely to do. We note an immediate 
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extension of military activity in the Balkans, which hitherto Italy 
had eschewed, while Rumania, with 500,000 fresh first-line troops, 
may without flattery be described as “a first-class military 
Power” at this stage of this fearful struggle. Her rally to the 
Central Empires, which was at one time mooted, was a veritable 
nightmare. Her neutrality was a formidable factor throughout 
the Near East. Her accession to our side is a portent of which 
Budapest and Vienna are conscious, while even Berlin has been 
unable to conceal its chagrin or its consternation. 


Just as the local Potsdam Party was taken by surprise—surprise 
is indeed the common lot of all Potsdam Parties—so its Prussian 
., parent may have been equally amazed, though as 
oo. Prussian diplomacy, which is about the worst in 
the world, never “ owns up,” it was subsequently 

pretended that nothing else had ever been expected from “ the 
treacherous Rumanians.” Wilhelm II could not, however, “‘save 
face,” but completely broke down under this double blow, and 
after his wont sought a scapegoat, which he had no difficulty 
in finding, as among the recognized functions of Chief of the 
German General Staff is that of “ Imperial Whipping Boy,” and 
what is still more degrading, “ Crown Prince’s Whipping Boy.” 
Just as von Moltke paid the piper for Imperial interference and 
Imperial incompetence in the strategy of the Western campaign 
of 1914, when victory appeared to be repeatedly within German 
grasp, so his successor von Falkenhayn has now paid the penalty 
of the Crown Prince’s ghastly performances at Verdun, while the 
chief culprit, as already noted, is decorated with the “ Oak 
Leaves.” This upheaval occurred on August 29. The Imperial 
Order dismissing von Falkenhayn was couched in the usual style : 
“Not wishing to oppose your desire to be relieved of your office, 
I seize this opportunity, etc. . . . You will receive your present 
emoluments until I decide upon your employment in another capa- 
city.” As a Court favourite Falkenhayn receives more generous 
treatment than former victims of Imperial caprice. But the fall 
was great, as his rival and bitter personal enemy, Field-Marshal 
von Hindenburg, took his place. Though alleged to be hated by 
the Emperor on account of his immense popularity, Hindenburg 
was summoned from the East and placed in supreme control as 
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“Chief of the General Staff of the Field Army,” while his Chief 
of the Staff, General von Ludendorff, became “ Chief Quarter- 
master-General.” This transformation gave rise to much wild 
speculation abroad, especially in circles whose dogmatism on 
German affairs is only eclipsed by their ignorance. Indeed, one 
cannot help being impressed by our almost universal lack of 
reliable information concerning men and events in Germany. 


Some of our pundits pronounce Hindenburg’s appointment to be 
“a counsel of despair,” a gambler’s last throw “ to save a totter- 
« Coieaaed of ing dynasty.” But then, according to this school, 
Despair” Germany has never had a look-in at any moment 
of the war—a fable now universally discredited. 
Europe has, on the contrary, had hairbreadth escapes of becoming 
Germanized. Nor are we altogether out of the wood, though if we 
stick it out we ought now to be able to make a certainty of success. 
The dismissal of Falkenhayn is a victory for France, because he 
was believed to be the head of the “crush France” school of 
German strategists. His departure opened the flood-gates of 
slobber over France in the German Press, which has caused more 
contempt than elation in Paris. Falkenhayn made the fatal blunder 
of allowing the Crown Prince to put every available German egg into 
the Verdun basket, with the result that during the desperate and 
bloody campaign raging since February 21 round this imperishable 
spot, the strategic initiative passed for the year, and it may be 
for ever, from the Central Powers to the Allies, and what is even 
more important, if we accept Napoleon’s dictum as to the pro- 
portion between the moral and the material factors, the military 
primacy of Europe has been transferred from Germany to France. 
The recent tribute of an English newspaper, which before the 
war seemed to be hopelessly hypnotized by the Germans and 
fought harder and longer than any other for “ British neutrality ” 
in early August 1914, on ‘“ The Wonderful French Army ” * 
enforces afresh the truism, ‘“ Nothing succeeds like success.” 
This article concludes as follows : 


Great as France was last year, she has risen to fresh heights this year. Verdun, 
after the shocks of the first few days, was magnificently done, and so far from being 
weakened to helplessness by her losses, as the Germans had hoped, they have stirred 
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her to fresh efforts. Her energy in the Somme battle is beyond praise, and is now reap- 
ing a splendid reward. She has in General Foch perhaps the finest tactician in Europe, 
and her staff work and technical organization have now reached the highest pitch of 
efficiency. But these things would have counted for comparatively little, after all that 
France has gone through, if it had not been for the indomitable energy and the lofty 
pride of her people. Well may we be proud to have such Allies. 


The London correspondent of the same organ—who at one time 
sat at the feet of Herr Kuhlmann, the head of the German Press 
Bureau in London—in the same issue also makes the amende : 

The admiration of the well-informed people here for the superlative staff work, the 
splendidly handled artillery, and the magnificent dash and thoroughness of the French 
army is not increased by to-day’s accounts of the French victories on the Somme, 
because that is impossible. It is recognized here that the methods and bravery of the 
French surpass the highest traditions of the armies of the first Republic. Germany is 
now feeling what it means to meet free France on equal terms on French soil... . 
Every one acknowledges that France, which was so long the premier military power of 
Europe, has regained its old prestige. 


Ir the supersession of Falkenhayn by Hindenburg signifies any- 
thing more than the Kaiser’s love of change, it should open a new 
chapter in strategy, as Hindenburg is understood 
to stand for an offensive against Russia as a pre- 
liminary to the invasion of England, as set forth 
in the picturesque booklet, Hindenburg’s March to London, 
discussed elsewhere. This would necessitate an immediate 
shortening of the line on the Western Front—a further confession 
of failure—preparatory to “a Verdun ”’ somewhere on the Eastern 
Front, to be followed by the capture of Petrograd. Alternatively, 
everything might be subordinated to “a punitive expedition ” 
against Rumania. It is argued that after giving the Westerners 
an innings with dire results to Germany, the least the Kaiser can 
do is to give the Easterners a turn—hence the appointment of 
Hindenburg, which is military rather than political. But it was 
not by chops and changes that Germany built up her military 
reputation, and it is thought abroad that the Hindenburg pro- 
gramme has been postponed too long. It is already very late in 
the year for an attack upon Russia, which, moreover, whenever 
made would be likely to meet the same fate as Falkenhayn’s great 
coup against France, as Russia grows stronger and stronger month 
by month in trained men, guns, and munitions, while Russian 
generalship in undoubtedly superior to German generalship. To 
sacrifice everything to smashing Rumania would be a further 
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confession of failure. It would be much easier to advertise than 
to execute, and would afford the Allies opportunities of which they 
would not be slow to take advantage. If Hindenburg is worth 
his salt he will have a go at England. What is the use of proclaim- 
ing us as the “chief enemy,” and continually consigning us—in 
the Press—to the nether regions if such wicked people are left 
undisturbed. Bliicher’s mouth watered when he saw London, 
which is far more worth “ sacking” to-day. Moreover, Hinden- 
burg knows how to come, as it is all down in black and white 
in the famous book where we read of the destruction of the 
British Fleet by Zeppelins, while our army surrenders to save 
London from bombardment. The new Chief of the Staff will 
grievously disappoint an idolatrous nation if he ignores England. 


Ir cannot be said that so far there is any sign of a new mind 
and a new plan at German Headquarters, which gives the impres- 
sion of somewhat losing its grip on the situation, 
and of being distracted by the conflicting claims 
of many fronts. Hindenburg may be the magician 
of popular imagination or merely the “ second-rater” of foreign 
estimate. A Moltke or a Napoleon would have his work cut 
out to pull Germany through. Hindenburg will not, however, 
fail without making some big effort, though, as already pointed 
out, there is only one that is really worth making, but here the 
Imperial nerve, which has become Germany’s weakest point, is 
likely to fail. Let us not, after all the bitter lessons of the past, 
make the fatal blunder of imagining that the German fighting 
machine has spent its force, or that there is any general loss of 
moral in the German army. If those in charge at the Front, 
while nourishing that indomitable optimism which is one of 
our greatest military assets, would discourage illusions as to 
Germany being “at the end of her tether,” the task of those 
at the Back—upon whose exertions the maintenance of the Army 
in the field depends, which is peculiarly difficult in this unmilitary 
community, governed by civilian War Lords innocent of war— 
would be materially lightened, and it would become possible to 
make the great effort necessary to win outright. As an illustra- 
tion of things that might be usefully avoided may be mentioned 
the notorious Falkenhayn “ warning,” out of which mischievous 
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capital has been made. Soldiers understand the import of such 
a document, which may be described as “common form” in 
every army during every campaign, but Cabinet Ministers and 
able editors, still “moving in worlds unrealized,” are liable to 
go off at a tangent, when they are provided with such a titbit, 
and to imagine that the end is at hand. Note, for instance, its 
deplorable effect upon the Westminster Gazette, which has a 
greater capacity for self-deception than any other newspaper, 
and forthwith treated Germany as a beaten Power. This “ cap- 
tured document” (quoted in G.H.Q. Communiqué of September 
20) consisted of the following sensible advice to his artillery 
from General von Falkenhayn while Chief of the German 
General Staff, dated August 24: 


The wastage of guns in the last few months has been considerably in excess of the 
production. The same is true of ammunition in our reserves, of which there has been 
@ serious diminution. 

It is the duty of all ranks—not only in the artillery—to endeavour to remedy this 
serious state of things. All ranks must make the most serious endeavour to assist in 
the preservation of material as indicated above, for otherwise the making good of losses 
and the placing of new formations in the field will be rendered impossible. 


Tue effect of this “captured document” upon the ignoramus 
at the Back may be gathered from its treatment by the West- 
minster Gazette, which devoted a leading article to 
proving that, as German artillery was confessedly 
on the down-grade, we need not develop our 
man-power, though from such an assumption we should have 
drawn the opposite conclusion, because it is when the enemy is 
relaxing his efforts that a wise winner does his utmost. As a 
matter of fact, so far from Germany suffering any shortage of 
guns, the last few weeks have produced a disagreeable surprise, 
namely, the formation of many new German Divisions when the 
Boches were supposed to have reached the limits of their man- 
power, if one accepted the arithmetic of Land and Water 
strategists. This necessarily indicates a substantial increase of 
gun-power, as the Germans are not such fools as to raise fresh 
infantry without an adequate supply of artillery and munitions. 
Falkenhayn merely warned the Germany army against waste. 
Our hair would have stood on end had we been allowed to know 
the shifts to which unfortunate British gunners were reduced 
until last spring, owing to our lack of guns, and, still more, shells. 
It is unreasonable and even dangerous to exploit “ captured 
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documents,” some of which may have been written for the purpose 
of being “ captured.”’ Nothing more remarkable has happened 
in the war than the further effort made by Germany during the 
last few weeks to make good the appalling waste of the Austro- 
Hungarian armies crumpled up by General Brusiloff. New forces 
“of sorts’ have taken their place, stiffened throughout by the 
interspersal of German Divisions among the weaker vessels of 
their unfortunate Allies. It is this, and nothing else, as every 
soldier knows, which has held up the Russian offensive in Galicia 
during the month -of September, and hampered the combined 
operations of the Russian and Rumanian armies, which, though 
progressing, are not so forward in the invasion of Hungary as was 
at one time anticipated. It is always wise to look facts in the 
face, however much we may hate doing so. Our Rumanian Allies 
from the outset have pursued a bold strategy, advancing into 
Transylvania on a plan carefully worked out by the Higher Com- 
mand, which embraces soldiers of acknowledged ability, though at 
this distance it would appear as though Rumanian statesmen 
made the same mistake as some of our Western politicians, who 
were genuinely surprised last autumn when they suddenly found 
themselves at war with Bulgaria, whom they had regarded as a 
potential Ally! Judging by events, it must have been believed 
in responsible circles in Bukarest that the Rumanians only had 
Austria-Hungary to deal with. Berlin was alarmed, or pretended 
to be alarmed, as to the “loyalty ” of Bulgaria. This may have 
been a not unsuccessful ruse, as a Rumanian detachment was 
left stranded in fancied security across the Danube, upon which 
by a rapid movement the Bulgarians, who are under the 
supreme command of General Maekensen, fell at Tutrakan, which 
would have caused a disagreeable impression in the Rumanian 
capital but for the rapid and successful advance in Transylvania 
in pursuit of the retreating Austro-Hungarians, and the victory 
of Orsova. 


WE have no means of knowing how many German Divisions may 
have joined the Bulgarians, whose initial success was followed 
up by the capture of Silistria, though over subse- 
quent operations in the Dobrudja, where there are 
considerable Russian and Rumanian forces, the fog of war has 
descended. We need not believe the exaggerated communiqués 
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with which the Germans are endeavouring to hypnotize neutral 
Powers. There has been some rearrangement of the Rumanian 
commands, due, not to any military incapacity, but to the political 
miscalculation, which appears to be the lot of every nation which 
tries to anticipate what the crafty fox of Sofia is likely to do. 
It is now evident that Bulgaria had throughout been animated 
by one single thought, namely, to recover the territory she lost by 
the treaty of Bukarest, and to punish Rumania for her bloodless 
intervention at the close of the Second Balkan War. The pleasing 
legend that a sentimental Bulgarian peasantry would throw 
down their arms on seeing the Russian uniform has yet to mate- 
rialize. Bulgarians will fight anybody, including their liberators 
from the Turkish yoke. They are in fact now fighting with 
Turks against Russians—one of the many “ unthinkables”’ that 
have gone by the board. Our map will help the reader to follow 
both the campaigns in which our new Ally is engaged. That in 
Transylvania has gone uniformly well, though we may shortly 
expect the usual stiffening of the Austrians by German troops. 
The latest news from the Dobrudja is satisfactory. On the 
opening of this fresh chapter all eyes naturally turned towards 
General Sarrail, whose army had now grown to considerable 
dimensions, thanks to its reinforcement by Italians and Russians 
and the reconstitution of the Serbian Army. M. Briand, the 
French Prime Minister, was warmly congratulated on his percep- 
tion of the potentialities of Salonica as a place d’armes, and on his 
persistent struggle against every proposal to abandon this “ Side 
Show.” On the other hand, those who have resisted the policy of pre- 
mature offensive, which has had many ardent advocates, until there 
had been some development which gave it a reasonable prospect of 
success, may as fairly claim to be justified by the event. Had we 
courted another “‘ Dardanelles”’ in the Balkans we might, not 
improbably, have forced Rumania into the arms of the Central 
Powers. Our stupendous blunder in Gallipoli was the effective and 
determining cause of Bulgaria’s betrayal of the Balkans to Germany. 
Even now we must not be impatient nor expect too much. General 
Sarrail has a herculean task with his polyglot army, confronting 
a formidable foe fighting at home in a most difficult country, and, 
what is worse, operating from a territory inhabited by Greeks, 
who surely, from their King downwards, have shown themselves 
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to be the most contemptible people on the face of the earth. The 
Allied Army has, however, made a promising beginning, as the 
Serbians, after a preliminary check, have inflicted a gratifying 
defeat on their mortal enemies the Bulgars on the road to Monastir, 
taking several guns, while the French, in conjunction with the 
Russians, have gained no inconsiderable success in a brilliant 
engagement at Florina, routing considerable Bulgarian forces. 
We are insufficiently acquainted with the situation in this theatre 
of war to venture any prediction as to when and whether enough 
pressure can be applied by the Allies to influence the German- 
Bulgar attack upon Rumania, who, be it remembered, is protected 
by the Danube, the crossing of which presents formidable obstacles 
to invasion. On a neighbouring field—if one may so describe 
it—our Italian Allies have made skilful and substantial progress 
towards the much-coveted objective of Trieste, which must be in 
considerable danger as the Germans are not interesting themselves 
in its fate. 


THE Battle of the Somme, which opened on July 1, has continued 
ever since, with a few inevitable interruptions caused by bad 
weather and the necessary consolidations, and at the 
close of three months’ savage fighting shows no 
signs of abatement. It is another “ Verdun,” with 
the parts reversed, but with notable differences, all in favour of the 
Franco-British Armies. At Verdun the Germans gained most 
of their success by surprise in the first few days, when disaster 
appeared to threaten its heroic defenders, but after the first shock 
France never really looked back, and Germany made no further 
substantial advance. The vanity of the Hohenzollerns, father 
and son, and the weakness of Falkenhayn prevented the enemy 
from acknowledging and repairing their blunder. They had 
miscalculated everything, from the skill and judgment of the 
French General Staff to the supply of shells, the amazing reserves 
of men cleverly secreted by General Joffre, and above all the 
unshakable moral of the French Army. What has Germany 
to show for the 500,000 casualties piled up on this narrow front 
in a contest for a prize never worth 100,000? Instead of “ knock- 
ing out ” France, “ Verdun” has covered her with glory that will 
never fade, while its political effects have been incalculable, for it 
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has convinced the most sceptical neutrals, from Washington to the 
Black Sea, that Providence is on the side of the Republic. Ger- 
many made every conceivable mistake on the Meuse, from the 
preliminary advertisement of the victory that miscarried to the 
culminating “Oak Leaves” for the defeated Crown Prince. 
The Allies have made no such blunders onthe Somme. There was 
no premature jubilation, but we settled down alongside the French 
to fight one of the most sanguinary battles in history, with full 
consciousness of what we were in for. British boasting is a thing 
of the past. This war is much too serious to waste time on any 
such frivolity. But we at the Back know that never have the 
rank and file of any army fought better than our dauntless and 
undefeated infantry throughout these awful weeks. Our artillery 
has been admirable—it is incredible that so much should have 
been achieved in so short a time—our flying men, in friendly rivalry 
with the French, now that they have proper machines have added 
a new ‘ield of fame to the annals of the British Army. The 
Germans will ultimately regret that they challenged us to try 
conclusions in the air, which, after the sea, is the element that 
best suits British genius, especially the genius of one and twenty. 
But it is no reflection on the other arms to recognize that the 
murderous brunt of battle falls upon the infantry, which 
literally lives in the jaws of death, as the Roll of Honour daily 
reminds us. 


On the Somme, as at Verdun, the French have shown the finest 
military qualities, and while they are lost in ungrudging admiration 
at the marvellous daring of our men, we salute 
them as the great soldiers they are, with their 
extraordinary élan, their unrivalled artillery and 
ingenious arrangements for securing the maximum results at a 
minimum cost. They are wonderful husbandmen in every sense 
of the term. They have had more experience of war on the grand 
scale, especially during this war, than we have, and though in 
the earlier campaigns they paid dearly for their success and have 
had to “eat up” many Generals, they generously place their 
knowledge at our disposal, and we are not above learning. As 
the result of our combined movements north and south of the 
Somme, against “impregnable” German positions studding the 
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ridge from Thiepval through Combles beyond Peronne, we have 
now secured the triple line of fortifications upon which the enemy 
had expended two years’ unremitting labour, defended by every 
death-dealing device, with a tenacity which we should be unjust 
to our own men not to acknowledge. The Allies have taken many 
vital tactical points which the defenders had been ordered to 
hold “ at-all costs ” and for which they made prodigious sacrifices. 
The notion that the moment we advance to attack the Boches 
run forward holding up their hands, shouting “ Kamerade,” is 
a figment of the comic press. Groups of Germans do occasionally 
say “ Kamerade,” but only after they have done their job, and 
have emptied all their ammunition into our men. There is one 
peculiarly encouraging and significant feature of recent fighting 
both in the West and East which is new in this war, namely, the 
consistent failure of the most determined German counter-attacks 
to recover and hold lost ground. The Franco-British offensive, 
unlike the German offensive at Verdun, has continuously progressed 
week by week, and Germany must have lost on the Somme already 
at least as many men as at Verdun—there is no comparison 
between our losses, while French casualties have been kept at 
an insignificant figure, despite the remarkable results achieved. 
It would be idle to speculate upon the possibilities of a battle 
still raging, but the common bag of Germans—between 50,000 
and 60,000—gives us the measure of the tactical success, and 
now that we have broken through the permanent fortifications 
it is only natural that sanguine spirits should anticipate strategical 
achievement in the open country beyond, and cavalrymen still 
buoy themselves up with thoughts of the golden moment when 
they hear the word “Go.” Comment has naturally been aroused 
by the Allies’ failure to capture more big guns, which, however, 
is understood to be due to the respect inspired by the attack, 
which has caused the enemy to keep his Krupps out of harm’s 
way. At the moment of going to press comes the excellent news 
that the French from the right and we from the left have encircled 
Combles. 
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Up to the time of writing there are no reported signs of the German 
“shortening of the line” and withdrawal to the Meuse with a 
view to operations elsewhere, of which the Hinden- 
burg appointment was regarded as the forerunner. 
Retirement in the face of such formidable Armies, 
under such determined thrusters as Sir Douglas Haig and General 
Foch, is easier said than done. One feature that has added 
materially to the success of the Allied campaign is the thorough 
understanding and appreciation between the famous French 
soldier and our admirable Commander-in-Chief, who is universally 
spoken of in the highest terms as a man “ who thoroughly knows 
his business.”” Our Government are understood to have recently 
renewed their confidence in Sir Douglas Haig, who is emphatically 
felt to be the right man in the right place. There is one change 
in the Hindenburg regime which, with great respect, we would 
commend to G.H.Q. The names of German Generals conducting 
operations are no longer concealed from the public. The enemy 
know the names as well as the capacities of all our Army Com- 
manders, our Corps Commanders, Divisional Commanders, and 
probably Brigadiers, and yet, for some unfathomable reason, 
we are not allowed to mention them, should probably be liable 
to prosecution if we so much as printed the name of the officer 
commanding the First Army, which cannot be still Sir Charles 
Monro, who is Commander-in-Chief in India. The French occa- 
sionally mention a name, as, for instance, that of General Fayolle, 
the brilliant soldier who has mounted some of the most successful 
attacks on the Somme. The rigid anonymity of the British 
Army is somewhat overdone. A change would be popular with 
the rank and file, and the gratification of such a rank and file as 
ours is well worth considering, as their spirits are among our 
greatest military assets. The private who has immortalized 
himself in Picardy has no shadow of doubt, now that he is on 
equal terms as regards numbers, weapons, and munitions, of this 
ability to beat the Boche. Individually, our men feel themselves 
to be superior, though the inequality is to some extent redressed 
by organization and machinery. We share their belief, provided 
the Government does its duty by the Army in the field and there 
is no hanky-panky by the Unseen Hand either in delaying the 
training of our man-power or diplomatically. Few things in the 
war have afforded keener satisfaction to British troops than the 
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recent appearance of “ The Tank,’ as the new armoured cater- 
pillars were forthwith christened, which, though slow, are very 
sure and add several terrors to war. We are credibly informed 
that they are no less effective than semi-official correspondents 
represent them to be, and inspire equal alarm and fury among 
the enemy and corresponding satisfaction to our men. They 
have been specially successful in coping with machine-guns. It 
is rumoured—though the rumour seems almost too good to be 
true—that the German Government is about to make a formal 
protest under the Geneva Convention against the employment 
of these engines as violating “the usages of war”’—from gas- 
poisoners and water-poisoners and baby-killers this would be good. 


THE Times Special Correspondent (writing on September 22) con- 
veniently summarizes British achievement during the first ten 
; .., weeks of the “great Push,” though no summary 
po lem is as vivid as the Somme Films, which are an 
admirable popular educator. A German General 

Staff map indicated eleven points as vital spots “ which must on 
no account be captured while one man lived to defend them. 
Of the eleven vital spots all are now in our hands, except those 
outside the scope of this battle for the Ridge.” The Ridge in 
itself is “one continuous chain of fortresses,’ each protecting 
the other. Never at any moment have the hostile forces been 
out of contact or the guns silent, “and never at any spot has 
the ground around the front trenches not been swept by rifle 
and machine-gun fire.’ For ten weeks it has been “a ceaseless 
body-to-body struggle.” It is alone the sheer grit, fighting 
quality, and staying power of the men “ that have given us victory, 
not for a day, but for eighty days in succession.” The territory 
recovered is small in area—thirty-three square miles—but it is 
all fortification, and we have also taken twenty-two thousand 
prisoners, one hundred guns, and several hundred machine-guns, 
trench mortars, etc. The Germans and ourselves must have 
between us expended twenty to twenty-five million rounds of 
artillery ammunition, to which must be added hundreds of millions 
of other ammunition. Before the last grand attack in the third 
week of September, when we made our greatest haul of five 
thousand prisoners, it was estimated that thirty-three German 
Divisions had been used against us, but by now not less than 
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forty divisions of the flower of the German army of professionals 
had been defeated by the British Army of amateurs, which 
practically had no existence before the war. Of all the tributes 
paid to the troops the most eloquent comes from an officer who 
said he did not know how his men did it: “ For an officer it is 
comparatively easy, because he knows that if he fails everything 
will break, but how the individual men who haven’t the same 
responsibility to sustain them do it, is what I shall never under- 
stand.” But the men would not be so wonderful without the 
leadership of most gallant officers, who never spare themselves. 


THE supplementary Dispatches from the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Grand Fleet, containing the names of officers, petty officers, 
: and men recommended by him for Honours and 
a special commendation in connexion with the Battle 
of Jutland, has at last been published, together 

with a list of the promotions and decorations conferred. We 
can sympathize with Sir John Jellicoe in his task of selection, 
which he thus simply refers to: “ Where all carried out their 
duties so well it is somewhat invidious and difficult to select 
officers for special recognition.” For the distribution of Honours, 
needless to say, the Fleet has no responsibility. We are aware 
that it is considered unconventional to criticize such matters, 
which are supposed to be a mystery beyond the comprehension 
of the plain man. But the nation cannot escape responsibility 
for its consistently niggardly treatment of the Navy. Of the 
emoluments, of the income-tax and the pensions to widows, we 
need say nothing for the moment, except that this cheeseparing 
of those to whom we owe everything makes us more than ever 
concerned as to the Honours, which are the only public compliment 
we pay to individual officers and men. There are two posthumous 
K.C.B.’s, viz. to Rear-Admiral Sir Robert Keith Arbuthnot and to 
Rear-Admiral Horace Lambert Hood, who were killed in action 
on May 31, which are gratifying as a memorial to two splendid 
sailors, and also as evidence of the abatement of obstruction in 
high places to posthumous honours. There are likewise three 
V.C.’s, namely, to Commander the Hon. Edward Bingham (prisoner 
of war in Germany), who led the destroyers in that glorious attack 
upon the German Battle Fleet, and Major Francis Harvey, a 
marine, for conspicuous bravery and devotion to duty in which he 
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died—Honours to the marines are all the more welcome because 
not too common—and the third to the imperishable boy 
Cornwell, who is already a national hero. These are among the 
few touches of imagination in the latest Naval Honours List. “ If 
there had been no Battle of Jutland, and Jellicoe had been made an 
Earl and a K.G., he would not have been overpaid for what he 
has done for the country,” was the remark of a great expert in 
such matters to the present writer. If proportionate Honours 
were accorded to Admiral Beatty and the other admirals, the 
same observation could be made. Therefore, to open the paper 
and find that after the Battle of Jutland the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Grand Fleet is made an O.M.—an Honour conferred upon 
Lord Haldane during the war—while Sir David Beatty gets a 
G.C.B., which no ambassador can escape—leaves us comparatively 
calm. There are only two K.C.B.’s to other admirals of Der 
Tag—Vice-Admiral Evan Thomas and Vice-Admiral Pakenham— 
though Admiral Sir Cecil Burney receives a G.C.M.G., the badge of 
the secondary Colonial Governor. K.C.M.G.’s are awarded to Vice- 
Admiral Sir Thomas Jerram, to Vice-Admiral Sir Doveton Sturdee, 
and Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Madden. Otherwise admirals are 
actually fobbed off with C.B.’s and even C.M.G.’s, which are as 
thick as blackberries in the minor bureaucracy. In truth, our 
voracious politicians have grabbed all considerable Honours, like 
everything else, for themselves, with the result that men who 
render service that will live in history are dealt with in the manner 
we have indicated. Fortunately the Navy is above “ fashing 
itself’? about such matters, and will appreciate beyond any Honour 
the new Grace in which the nation expresses its gratitude: “ For 
what we are about to receive, thank God—and the British Navy.” 


THE war is coming home to our people in many unexpected ways, 
both heroic and comic. The Zeppelins have resumed raiding in 

F determined fashion, with the object of making us 
apt see the errors of our ways by further doses of 
“ frightfulness.”” It cannot be said that they have achieved 
nothing, because some damage has been done to such “ fortified 
places ” as chapels, and a number of harmless and humble people 
have been killed or maimed, but very few of “military value.” 
These last visits have done England infinitely more good than 
Germany, and nothing would be worse news than to hear of their 
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discontinuance. For one thing, the younger generation, upon whom 
the whole brutal burden of war falls, are afforded opportunities 
of revealing their efficiency, whether in training guns, in manipulat- 
ing searchlights, or in flying and fighting. If their elders give 
them a fair chance by supplying the requisites, Englishmen will 
secure the mastery of the air as their forbears gained the command 
of the sea. A race of Martians is growing up who have parted 
with all consciousness of fear. Of the thirteen Zeppelins— 
—unlucky number—in the first September raid one was brought 
down by Lieutenant Leefe Robinson, of the great Worcester 
Regiment, from an aeroplane, at Cuffley in Hertfordshire—a place 
hitherto unknown to fame. Mr. Robinson was promptly awarded 
the Victoria Cross and has the distinction of which he can never 
be deprived, of being the first Englishman to gain that coveted 
honour on British soil. The charred remains of the German 
crew were, after a coroner’s inquest, accorded a military funeral, 
attended by several hundred of our flying men. It is not for non- 
combatants to criticize any ceremonial which may commend 
itself to those who continually risk their lives for us. This 
proceeding was alleged to be in accordance with the wishes of the 
Flying Corps. That is enough for us; moreover, we are glad it 
should be so. We should not like young Englishmen to become 
Prussians, who jeer at the dead after torturing the living.* They 
may be content with killing Boches. The next raid fared even 
worse, as out of twelve Zeppelins two were brought down “ some- 
where in Essex,” one in flames and the other because it could not 
do otherwise, and its crew of twenty-one had the honour of 
surrendering to a single-handed village constable, who marched 
them off in triumph. Bismarck’s comments on this immortal 
episode should be worth hearing, as it was he who declared that “ if 
the British Army ever dared to show its nose in Germany he would 
have it locked up by the police.” The agents of destruction have 
not been officially disclosed. 


NoTHING can prevent our men at the Front from having their 

laugh, whatever the danger, the sufferings, or the discomfort. 

Ales We at the Back have had one hearty guffaw this 

Yeh! month which must almost have been heard in 

France. It was provoked somewhat unkindly 

by the cruel fate which has overtaken the National Liberal Club. 
* See the Wittenberg Report. 
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When it was first rumoured that it would be taken over by the 
War Office, further space being required to house the Bureaucracy 
necessitated by the expansion of the Army under the Military 
Service Act, everybody though it was a first-class joke by some 
professional humorist—a touch of verisimilitude being added by 
the companion canard that its opposite, the Constitutional Club, 
would be expropriated by the Munitions Department. It sounded 
altogether too good to be true—that this Nemesis should overtake 
the Paradise of Cranks, whose life-long efforts to destroy the 
British Army had reached this melancholy dénowement. The 
whole creed of our National Liberals was authoritatively ex- 
pounded on the premises (March 31, 1911), by the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P. : 
“A reduction of our military and naval expenditure to the level 
of a generation ago would provide all we are now paying in old- 
age pensions, and cancel all the breakfast-table taxes.”” Three 
years later the same pupil of Mr. Runciman boasted, in the very 
year of Armageddon (Stanley, January 23, 1914), “he had always 
given a very large part of his time to resist the extension of 
armaments.” And now! It is not the National Liberal Club 
which has taken over the War Office, but the Office which has 
taken over the Club. Unkindest cut of all, this crowning outrage 
has occurred under the regime of Mr. Lloyd George, who is 
nowadays regarded with suspicion where he was formerly wor- 
shipped. His crime consists in this, that he really wants to win 
the war, as opposed to those who only talk about it. No wonder 
Mr. Massingham of the Nation weeps bitter tears and refuses to be 
comforted. As the fatal moment, which proved to be Mr. Asquith’s 
birthday, drew near there was a long-drawn wail from the Radical 
Press, the Daily Chronicle inimitably explaining that the real 
grievance was that whereas the members of the Constitutional 
Club “ could always get other Clubs to take them in, the members 
of the National Liberal, which stands alone, cannot.” Why not 
the Reform or Brooks’s? However, the Daily Chronicle must 
know whether its friends are “ clubbable ” or not, and in any case 
we are grateful for a joke at this time of stress and strain. 


THE WAR AND AFTER 


AFTER two years of incessant fighting for all that we hold dear 
we pause to take stock of our surroundings and ask ourselves 
whether all possible has been done for the cause, and whether we 
are preparing to do our utmost henceforth to make victory 
complete, decisive, final. 

iticism of the past is only helpful in so far as it may prevent 
pitfalls in the future, but whilst it is no use wasting reproach on 
past blunders, it is necessary to guard against their recurrence, 
because it must be remembered that the same Ministers control 
our destinies to-day as on the outbreak of war. The leading 
characters who were responsible for our position before the war 
and at the outbreak of war have still, through the Prime Minister, 
the predominant voice of the Coalition Cabinet. 

The writer always, from the moment war became inevitable, 
favoured a Coalition, and whatever Party enthusiasts may say 
now, future generations will thank Heaven that Party strife 
ceased the day the nation went to war, and that instead of two 
—— nation has been united from the first call. 

ere the Coalition has failed is in imagination, for our leaders, 
instead of always giving that clear lead which the people have 
deserved, and which they would have followed whatever the cost, 
have always run up weathercocks to see which way the public 
wind was Saoatinn, and have only responded when public opinion 
blew a gale. Thus it is that the people, not the Cabinet, have 
run the war, and as it takes many months for the public to grasp 
what our rulers ought to know at the start, all decisions have 
been late. When Peace comes, if we wait for public opinion to 
crystallize we shall be too late again, and dll our sacrifices may 
be in vain. Thus I submit that those who put the welfare of the 
nation before persons, Parties, or any minor consideration, have 
to ask themselves this question: Can we rely upon those who 
failed so hopelessly to prepare for War to prepare for Peace, with 
difficulties and responsibilities as great or even greater with 
which to contend? And, again, since the Government has never 
led, but has always waited on public opinion, is it not wise that 
the public should make up its mind now, and not six months 
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after peace, what is the minimum which we demand as the price 
of sacrifices which are incomparable in all our history ? 

Here let us diverge to see how we stand to-day. We have 
at last, panting and bleeding, fought our way through hell to the 
summit of the hill, but we have to realize that it is just there 
that the resistance will be fiercest, for it is on the summit before 
we move forward on the downward slopes that the final wrestle 
of giants is taking place. Yes, we have gained the summit, but 
now the fight is before us when endurance, grit, staying power, 
must be added to our native courage. History tells us from the 
experience of past wars that there comes a time when two sides | 
are locked in the final wrestle, and both have poured out nearly 
all their strength and treasure, and sometimes one side which 
looked by all experience beaten just turned the scale owing to 
the greater determination of its rulers and the greater display of 
national will-power, and so with final effort and resilience managed 
ence more to drive its opponent down the hill. So it is with 
ourselves, we have entered the final stage when war is even more 
loathsome to us than at the start, when all men long to be finished 
with the horrible thing—this is the time when the whole con- 
centrated will-power of the race is needed to drive the enemy 
down the hill. 

Let us examine our position. Are we certain of victory, and 
by victory I mean not only that we beat the enemy in the field, 
but that there shall be peace in our time and our children’s time, 
and that the monster which plunged the world into this hell shall 
be crushed so that it cannot rise again? Of our Navy we need 
say no more than that our faith is unimpaired, that we believe that 
the Fleet which saved us from the pitiful horrors suffered by 
France, Belgium, and Serbia will still preserve us, that the Fleet, 
which some of our politicians before the war were prepared to 
scrap, has been and will continue to be our salvation. Whilst 
our enemies ask us to look at the map we can readily respond to 
the request and say thanks to the Fleet our kinsmen, under cover 
of the white ensign, have wrested the whole of her overseas 
territory from Germany, and the Navy of the Empire has made 
it possible for us to haul down the flag of the enemy from terri- 
tories far greater than those where he has spread blood, ruin, and 
misery in the lands of our Allies. Perhaps the significance of this 
evidence of sea-power is sometimes overlooked. If the Navy is 
free to exercise all its proper functions we have no fear of our 
safety. We know that the Fleet will not fail. 

What of our Army? Of our little Army, which went to save 
Kurope when all was so nearly lost, we can only speak with 
reverence, almost with awe, for it is not—it has passed. Long 


ages ago—the two longest years in time—when it ranged itself 
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by the “ Lilies of France ” and did its mighty share in the saving 
of Paris, and again when the little band of heroes lined up one 
against ten, a breakwater against which the tidal waves of the 
Hun broke themselves in vain, then Calais, Havre, and the world 
were saved by that thin glorious lime—when the British Army 
won against odds unbelievable and died. When I say died, I 
mean that hardly any of the deathless Army are left to tell that 
great tale, but the traditions, spirit, and splendour of their ways 
can never die, and they live again in the new-born hosts who bear 
their name, their badge, their honour, and in whose hands they 
leave the completion of the story of which they wrote the immortal 
reface. 
. So we held the foe, and so we have continued to hold him— 
out-gunned, out-manned, for long long months the line was held 
intact whilst the manhood of our race trained for this day. Now 
see the change to-day. A dozen British hold the ground where 
one man held his own. Our guns can debate on equal terms. 
The enemy, who two years ago was almost at the gates of Paris, 
is held fast, and knows he cannot win, whilst wherever the Briton 
meets the Boche he knows he is the better man, for the great 
New Army has found itself. We are on the summit of the hill. 

We were slow to move. Our leaders hesitated and pretended 
all was well in France when things were not well, they told the 
country that there were ample munitions when every soldier 
knew, how well, that daily our brave men were being shattered 
by hostile gunfire to which there was no reply. At last the truth 
could no longer be hidden. The Press voiced the public anger, 
and then the first great act of the people took place. Delicate 
women, women who had led soft luxurious lives, women who 
seemed too frail to ever help, old men, crippled men, unfit men 
who had led a life of ease, parson, peer, and millionaire, Trade 
Unionist and Socialist, all hastened to the factory and started to 
beat the German in that sphere where for forty years he had been 
planning and organizing our destruction. 

This was the first great act of the people. Again we were 
addressed by the smooth tongue of the politicians who told us 
there was no need for our manhood to arm, much less train, and 
they could not if they would, and would not if they could, depart 
from their ancient political principles and force the fit males of 
the race to fight. Only those who were ready to fight for England 
should have their lives imperilled! Let all the great-hearted 
patriots be killed off. What need to persuade those others who 
“loved their liberty ”’ to defend their women and their homes ? 
One volunteer is equal to seven pressed men, etc. etc.! Once 
more the British nation spoke, and their message was clear—so 
clear that our leaders, after again apologizing for departing from 
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their ancient political prejudices—such vital things when England 
was fighting for its life !—reluctantly consented that the duty of 
the citizen, was to defend the State. 

So, after injustice and inequality had reigned supreme, at last 
the people won their second victory. But oh! the mad fools 
who thought that six months was sufficient training to defeat the 
most highly organized military Power in the world! How many 
priceless lives—how many tears might have been saved if system, 
training, and courage had ruled from the start. 

The moral of what I have tried to write is that what we have 
gained has been won by the people, that ultimately the people 
have led the nation, because there was no preparation—no vision— 
in high places, because our leaders did not lead. So we have won 
the summit of the hill. Shall we drive the enemy down the slopes 
to victory, which means the victory of a greater, better, happier 
England, or shall it all be vain? The people must show, as they 
have shown before, their will; but if we are not again to hear 
those fateful words “too late,” the people must act now, and 
lead again. 


Il 


I have endeavoured to show how we won the summit of the 
hill—the turning-point of the war was gained because the nation 
was sound at heart and the people were true to themselves. How 
proud we must all be that we are British! Great as is our history, 
never before have our people reached such sublime heights of sacrifice 
as to-day. We are among the first nations in the world, in spite 
of the fact that for years we have been taught that things national 
are of no account—in spite of the fact that all who would win the 
favour of the mob have preached that “ Ego” was the true god, 
and individual gain the only thing that mattered. Yes, England 
has been true to herself, and those whose privilege it has been to 
see England on the field, who have seen the Britannic peoples 
marching through hell with a smile, know that if our rulers are 
worthy of our race then we cannot fail. 

When a nation decides in cold blood, after years of preparation, 
to force the world to war, we may be sure that that nation will, 
from the start, go “all out ” for victory, that it will shrink from 
nothing and deprive itself of no means, however base, to gain its 
ends. Such a nation can only be fought successfully if we, too, 
determine that we will throw every ounce of our strength into the 
fight—naval, military, diplomatic, and political. All our weapons 
must be employed ruthlessly and courageously without pause 
until victory complete and final is ours, and peace—real peace— 
is restored. If we fail to win decisive victory, then civilization 
has lost ; if we fail, then all that we Christians believe in is passed ; 
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if we fail, then honour amongst nations is dead ; if we fail, then 
there is no room in the world for the weak; if we fail, then this 
nightmare will recur, and then perhaps we may have to fight 
alone and the chivalry of the world may not be ranged with us. 
We have not yet won, and so we must fight on, with an emphasis 
on the word Fight, and to fight means that we use every weapon, 
not only on the sea, land, and in the air, but also in the realm 
of economics and finance, for peace in our time can only mean 
the complete emancipation of the British people from all things 
German. 

War is war, and we can only win if the people are sound and 
our leaders rise to the occasion. Our people have proved sound, 
but what of our leaders? To lead successfully in a war to the 
knife leaders must show forethought, preparation, vision, remorse- 
less energy, courage, prescience, thoroughness. Are our present 
leaders so endowed ? To find out if they have shown forethought 
and preparation it is necessary to hark back to the time when the 
Prime Minister knew the war was coming. (See Cardiff speech, 
October 2,1914.) What preparationdidhemake? Lord Haldane 
had cut down.our artillery and disbanded several battalions of in- 
fantry. Nosteps were taken to revive these units when Germany’s 
intentions became known to the Cabinet. In several debates on 
the Army and Territorial Force Lord Haldane emphasized the fact 
that six months after war was declared the Territorial Force 
would be fit to take the field, and we could rely then on the 
spirit of the people to rise to the occasion as in days past to fill 
our ranks. Was it six months or was it less than six weeks when 
the enemy stood practically at the gates of Paris and the war was 
nearly lost 2? Whilst they relied entirely on the spirit of the 
people to fill our ranks, had the War Minister and the Prime 
Minister provided arms for the untrained people on whom they 
relied ? Is it not a fact that there was not a spare rifle in the 
country, and that for a year the people who rose to the occasion 
were unarmed, and that there was not a single spare machine-gun, 
whilst even the Expeditionary Force was hopelessly under-armed 
in this latter respect ? 

Is it a fact that Lord Haldane knew that the enemy were 
provided with numerous heavy guns and made no attempt to 
meet this danger, and that far from providing ammunition for 
the war he feared, he allowed many of the great shell-producing 
plants in England to fall into decay, and manufacturers who had 
the plant after South Africa could get no encouragement to keep 
even the framework of the industry intact ? 

We knew the Germans had Zeppelins. Did the Government 
think they were built for fun, and if not did they build to meet 
the danger? Did the Government realize the importance of the 
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Air wing of the services, and if so why did they have no reserves 
of pilots, observers, and machines ? 

When the annual effort was made to reduce the Navy, did 
the Prime Minister ever give one single warning to his colleagues 
to desist ? 

I ask these questions because the Prime Minister, the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and the War Minister knew the 
danger which they hid from the people, and took no single step to 
meet. On the past record, then, can we be sure that the Prime 
Minister is preparing for peace? Has he even considered what 
terms we can accept, and has he given his mind to the vast 
problems which must arise at the making of and directly after 
the conclusion of peace? Yet who can deny that these problems 
are as great and even greater than those of the war itself ? 

Has the Government shown vision and prescience ? Antwerp, 
the Dardanelles, the trip to Bagdad, the lack of munitions, our 
diplomatic defeats in Turkey, Bulgaria, and Greece, the Irish 
rebellion—these are the answers. Can we then rely on the vision 
of the Government in the future ? 

Has the Government shown courage, thoroughness, remorseless 
energy ? We remember the almost fatal week of hesitation 
before we declared war, the failure to grasp the question of 
munitions for nearly eight months, the miserable paltering with 
the question of National Service, the apologies for departing from 
political creeds, the passage of enemy reservists on the seas, the 
adherence to the vicious principle of the Declaration of London, 
the miserable pretence at a Naval blockade. All this whilst men 
were dying, and all this when the country was prepared to follow 
the Government to any lengths! No one can accuse the Prime 
Minister of courage, thoroughness, or energy. He has faltered at 
every turn, and apologized for every act which the safety of 
England demanded. Can we then rely implicitly on the Govern- 
ment to exercise “ War qualities’ in the prosecution of the war, 
to use every economic and diplomatic weapon, to see that the 
victory is a real victory, and to prepare to meet the profound 
difficulties of reconstruction of our national life after the war ? 
There can be only one reply—‘ The answer is in the negative.” 

What then can be done? Surely the only course is to form a 
strong non-Party patriotic Opposition which will faithfully repre- 
sent the unremitting determination of the people to win the war 
and victory after war. This Opposition should agree on certain 
great essentials for victory, and should press their policy in the 
House of Commons and in the country by running candidates at 
every by-election. If the Government adopts a firmer tone as a 
result of this policy and takes immediate steps to carry out the 
wishes of the country then well and good—the Opposition will 
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have secured its object. If, however, the Government fails to 
put into action the desires of the nation, then the Opposition will 
have a clear case for attacking the Government and endeavouring 
by every means in its power to defeat it. Our Allies have all 
benefited by change, and it is hard to believe that we alone are 
bereft of alternative patriots. In all the wide Empire of the 
British are there only Twenty-Two wise men, and do we not 
perhaps confuse politics with statesmanship, or loquacity with 
patriotism ? 

The Cabinet, of course, believes that its fall would be a great 
national disaster, but we are also told that our enemies would 
consider it equally disastrous. As a matter of fact the plain man 
is convinced that the Empire could produce five or ten real 
patriots who are out to beat the Boche—men who at any rate 
would represent the people more faithfully than those who have 
never kept pace with the public in their desire to fight defeat and 
thrash our enemies. 


III 


The policy the nation desires is a policy which covers the 
prosecution of the war with utmost vigour, a policy which will 
secure that all the great and wonderful sacrifices of our men on 
the field and our women at home shall not be in vain, a policy 
which will render victory certain, and which will secure for our 
people a higher, better, happier life, and elevate the whole social 
level of the State. 

First, we must secure that the people who have proved 
themselves so worthy of confidence, and whose instinct has been 
so sure, are given no small voice in the rebuilding of our house, 
and since nearly the whole of the fit males of the nation are in 
the fighting forces of the Crown, it is their incontestable right to 
have a voice and vote in the fate of our country. To secure this 
end a War Franchise Bill must be carried at an early date to give 
the right to all fighting men to vote. Not only should men at 
present on the register not be deprived of their vote because they 
are fighting to save their country, but every man who has had 
part or share in defeating our enemy on the sea or in the field 
should be included in the War Franchise. After the war the 
whole question of widening the franchise should be considered, 
for the people have proved patriotic, they have made good, they 
have been wiser than their leaders, and they have earned a greater 
share in the nation’s governance. This then should be our first 
object, the right of the Fighting Man to share in the election of 
the people’s representatives in order that the true feelings of the 
nation may find expression. This should be put first, because 
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an election may come at any time, and there is a danger that 
the decision may be “ too late.” 

The vigorous prosecution of the war by using every instrument 
to our hand should be equally our first concern. How can this 
end be gained ? 

(1) The establishment of a real blockade, and a free hand for 
the Navy. 

(2) The uprooting of all German influence in the British Isles, 
and dismissal of all persons of German origin in Government 
employ. 

(3) The training of all youths from the age of eighteen so 
that they are really fit to fight at the age of nineteen. 

(4) Cadet corps to be established in every school for boys of 
fourteen and upwards. 

(5) The mobilization of such coloured subjects of the Empire 
as may be necessary for (i) filling gaps in our fighting ranks ; 
(ii) freeing soldiers behind the lines. 

(6) By organizing the consumption and distribution of food 
with a view to (i) keeping the prices at reasonable levels ; (ii) saving 
waste and so assisting the national finances. 

(7) By encouraging production of food-stuffs by reasonable 
protection, and thus giving security of market to our agricultural 
producers at fair prices. 

(8) By paying a proportion of all wages above a certain level, 
and a proportion of all salaries of the Cabinet, Members of Parlia- 
ment, Civil Servants, officers in the Army and Navy, etc., in 
Exchequer bonds, also the payment of a proportion of all dividends 
in Exchequer bonds. 

(9) By punishing the enemy for all illegal acts of war—for 
instance, Parliament to meet immediately}after every Zeppelin 
raid, and pass an Act prolonging the period of total prohibition of 
German goods for an additional year,on the strict rule of one 
year’s extra prohibition for one raid. 

(10) The organization of freightage so as to secure the 
maximum use of the mercantile marine. 


Preparation to meet the disorganization after peace. 

(a) To immediately put the resolutions of the Paris Conference 
into effect. 

(b) To secure the maximum production of the British Empire 
through the instrumentality of a tariff, such tariff to give the 
greatest advantages to our own kith and kin, the next best terms 
to our Allies, a substantial tariff against all neutrals, and a high 
tariff against our enemies, with total prohibition against Germany 
for a term of years. 

(c) In any tariff scheme for the preservation of national 
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production for national workers to secure that the workers will 
share in the benefit of such tariff, and that part of any increased 
profits shall be shared in increased wages. 

(d) To prepare a bold policy of Empire-aided emigration 
within the Empire, and some plan to penalize emigration from 
the Empire outwards. 

(e) To encourage by every means the settlement of returned 
soldiers on the land, to remove the present difficulties for the 
transfer of land, to organize co-operation, and assist the settlers 
to become owners of the land on which they settle. 


Reconstruction of our Imperial relations. 

The early assembly of a convention with a view to securing 
the complete partnership of all the self-governing States of the 
Empire in matters affecting: (i) Decisions for Peace or War ; 
(ii) Defence ; (iii) Commerce. 

There is little new in all the above proposals, but they reflect 
the national desire to make any victory a real victory, and to 
crush Prussian militarism; to regenerate our national life on 
patriotic lines ; to prove to the masses in a practical manner the 
nation’s gratitude for great services rendered to the State; to 
assist our Allies to recover from the war; to make the wonderful 
union of the battlefield of all the peoples of the Empire permanent, 
to pool the brains and resources of the Empire so that Canadians, 
Australians, New Zealanders, and South Africans who have shown 
their readiness to die for British ideals may also share in the life 
of the British Empire, and that all the component parts of the 
Britannic races may henceforth act together as one diplomatic, 
defensive, and commercial whole. 

No one can doubt that British citizenship will be enriched by 
such a policy, and no one would now wish to prevent its acceptance. 
But these great things do not happen without effort, and unless 
our rulers choose to act, then before the skies are obscured by 
lesser things the people once more must assert themselves and 
win their greatest victory of the war—a national policy. 
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The Hughes Memorial 


THE signatories to the Memorial urging the recall of Mr. Hughes to this country, that 
he “‘ may accept a seat in the Inner War Council of the Empire,” are growing. By 
the courtesy of the Editor of the English Review, the promoter of the Memorial, we are 
provided with his list of representative names, including soldiers, sailors, artists, writers 
peers, M.P.’s, thinkers, doctors, business men, and the Church. 
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GERMANY’S AMBITIONS IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA 


It would seem certainly paradoxical to call the present struggle 
a colonial war. But from one point of view the expression would 
not be entirely unjustifiable. It is certainly, to a great extent, a 
war undertaken by Germany in order to obtain colonial advantages. 
If we glance through the enormous amount of books, pamphlets, 
and articles published during the last ten years and through which 
Pan-Germanic aspirations aired themselves to the world, we see 
that all their plans centre around two points: the necessity of 
a larger outlet on the North Sea and the creation of a vast German 
colonial Empire. Journalists and professors never lost an oppor- 
tunity of drawing the public’s attention to the disproportion 
existing between the Empire’s industrial activity and _ ever- 
increasing population on the one hand, and the relatively small 
extent of its shores and oversea dependencies on she other. 
Compared with France, and especially with England, Germany 
did not occupy a position “worthy of her importance.” The 
natural ports of the Rhine country—Rotterdam and Antwerp— 
were in the hands of small foreign nations which, by race and 
language, “ belonged scientifically to the German Commonwealth.” 
Neither in Africa nor in Asia did the Germans possess any colony 
comparable in size and population to those of the other European 
Powers. Consequently the era of German expansion had not 
come to an end; on the contrary, it was bound to develop by 
pacific and—if need be—by warlike means “ until Germany’s 
legitimate ambitions could be satisfied.” 

The great features of the World-War and the special character 
given to the struggle by the German Government have more or 
less blurred these great issues. The immediate necessity in which 
the German generals found themselves of getting the upper 
hand on the European battlefields, the ruthless way by which the 
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Central Empires asserted the superiority of their worship of 
Strength to every principle of International Law, or even to the 
least exacting principles of humanity, so staggered the world 
that we forgot the true character of the struggle. In spite of the 
German war cartoons and of the exasperated utterances of a 
certain Press, the Kaiser did not aim originally at the conquest of 
Europe. It was the interference of England which enlarged the 
theatre of the operations. The War Council hoped to limit the 
struggle to a staggering blow delivered at Paris, after which peace 
should be promptly concluded, a peace establishing Austria’s 
supremacy in the Balkans and Germany’s supremacy on the 
Belgian coast and in the Congo basin. 

Germany’s ambitions in Belgium, especially concerning Ant- 
werp, are well known. Her intrigues at Constantinople and her 
plans concerning the Bagdad railway and the progressive conquest 
of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia have also been fully explained. 
But we do not yet sufficiently. realize the importance of the part 
played by German Pan-African politics in the present conflict. 
We are apt to forget that the crisis of July 1914 was preceded by 
the crisis of Agadir and Algeciras, and that the Serbian question 
and the Moroccan affair are intimately connected. Serbia had 
to be crushed in order to open the door to the Near East, Belgium 
had to be crushed not only in order to seize Antwerp—which was 
already practically a German commercial port before the war— 
but to gain important advantages in the Congo basin at the 
expense of the Belgian colony. 

* % * % * 

For those who did not follow closely colonial affairs, the 
Franco-German Convention of 1911, giving a free hand to our 
Allies in Morocco, was entirely favourable to the Enéente 
cordiale. In vain had the Kaiser rattled his sword in the 
scabbard, the Agadir coup had failed and Anglo-French politics 
remained undisturbed in the Atlas region. The general public 
did not trouble to inquire about certain compensations given by 
France to Germany in the Congo basin. They did not look closely 
at the map and did not notice the direction and the area of the 
stretches of territory ceded by the French Congo to the Neu- 
Kamerun. In vain did the French colonial Press protest against 
this annexation. In vain did some experts explain that the 
cession of these two “ horns,” reaching Bonga on the main stream 
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and Mongamba on the Ubangi, deprived the French colony of all 
prospects of railway communications with the Congo basin, in 
fact that their direction coincided exactly with that of the main 
projects which had been formerly studied—the importance of 
these “‘ compensations ”’ was never fully realized.* 

The advantages granted to Germany in 1911 seem to suit so 
well the general policy pursued by her in Africa that they can 
only appear as the outcome of a series of efforts tending to acquire 
an increase of territory in Central Africa, and to absorb a consider- 
able portion of the Belgian and Portuguese colonies. 

As there is a strong belief in this country that Germany could 
never become a great colonial Power, it might be useful, in view of 
the forthcoming settlement which will end the war, to recall here 
briefly the development of German colonization as far as Africa 
is concerned, and to show that it aimed at nothing less than the 
creation of a colossal Empire extending through the black continent 
from east to west and linking together German East Africa and 
the German Kamerun. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine exactly Bismarck’s 
attitude towards the colonial question. He seems to have missed 
some golden opportunities of annexing part of the French colonies 
in 1871, and to have shown a great deal of hesitation in 1876, 
before recognizing Luderitz’s settlement at Angra Pequeiia. 
Whether this attitude was only assumed to deceive the British 
Government or whether his hand was forced by the German 
colonial party, his policy changed in 1882-1884. In spite of his 
public speeches, which seem still very sceptical about the benefits 
which Germany may reap from the movement, German South- 
West Africa is “ protected” in 1882, and 1884 sees the foundation 
of Germany’s colonial Empire: Dr. Nachtigal is sent to the coast 
of Guinea and secures Togo and the German Kamerun ; Dr. Peters 
succeeds in annexing surreptitiously German East Africa. During 
the same eventful year, at the Treaty of Berlin, the Société Inter- 
nationale Africaine, under the leadership of King Leopold, is 
definitely recognized by the European Powers. 

By encouraging King Leopold’s initiative, Bismarck did not 
show any sympathy for Belgium. His interference on the eve 
of the Conference on November 8 is explained by his attitude a 


* For further details see Rouget, L’Expansion colonial au Congo francais, and 
my article in the Bulletin de Colonisation comparée of March 1912. 
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few months before, when he succeeded in preventing the ratifica- 
tion of an Anglo-Portuguese convention placing the navigation 
of the Congo under the control of England and Portugal. Germany 
being neither ready to enter into such a great venture nor prepared 
to run the risks, it was sound policy to prevent any other Great 
Power laying hands on the Congo basin, and to let the king of a 
small and “contemptible’’ nation undertake the first develop- 
ment of the new country. By recognizing the Société Inter- 
nationale Germany was merely reserving her own “rights” on 
the Congo basin. 

This idea, which Bismarck, needless to say, never expressed 
openly, became more and more apparent as the colony developed, 
and proved to be much richer than one could have foreseen at the 
time. Germany could not hope to increase her possessions in 
South Africa, the English being already solidly established in 
Bechuanaland. But the hope of connecting East Africa to 
the Kamerun through the Congo never ceased to inspire the 
articles of her geographers and the efforts of her colonists. These 
were backed by powerful organizations, such as the Deutsche 
Kolonialgesellschaft, which, under the pretext of scientific research, 
entertained a constant agitation in favour of new territorial 
conquests. This society, whose members numbered from 35,000 
to 40,000 and whose branches extended as far as Tokio, Batavia, 
and Bayamoyo, became the mouthpiece of the colonial party 
through its great weekly the Kolonialzeitung, with a circulation of 
40,000 copies. 

As early as 1886 Dr. Arendt pointed out the importance of the 
lake region and the interest there would be for Germany to draw 
through East Africa towards the east coast the trade of Central 
Africa.* A few years later Dr. H. Meyer, in an apparently purely 
scientific work, Das deutsche Kolonialreich, speaking of the exten, 
sion of the railway from Dar-es-Salaam towards the Tanganyika, 
said openly: “ Then only will we be able to act according to the 
Pan-African policy to which the situation of East Africa allows us 
to aspire,” and further: “This situation is the only obstacle 
which stands in the way of the Imperialist projects of England 
on the Congo concerning the establishment of the Cape to Cairo 
railway.” 

In an anonymous pamphlet published in 1913, Deutsche 

* Ziele Deutscher Kolonialpolitik. 
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Weltpolitik und Kein Kreig, the policy of the Kolonialgesellschaft 
is still more clearly explained. The author, who belonged evidently 
to the peace party, criticizes strongly von Bernhardi’s views. 
According to him a war was not necessary to increase Germany’s 
oversea possessions. A little patience, a little diplomacy, and an 
energetic African policy aiming at the progressive annexation 
of the Portuguese and Belgian colonies would be more fruitful and 
less perilous. Let German commercial activity do the rest. 

Apart from its historic interest at the present time this 
pamphlet, and many others developing the same ideas, gives the 
key to the policy pursued by Germany in Africa during the last 
twenty years. We understand now why Germany was so strongly 
opposed to the 1894 convention between the Congo Free State 
and England, in which King Leopold agreed to grant this country 
a zone of territory fifteen miles wide, extending from north to 
south along the eastern frontier, in order to further the realization 
of the Cape to Cairo project. Germany refused to see such a 
powerful neighbour establish herself so close to her “ Kast 
African colony.” In fact she refused to see an English barrier 
interposed between her colony and the coveted Congo basin. 

We understand also how it was that after long years of 
inactivity the railway from Dar-es-Salaam, which in 1907 reached 
only Mrogro, was pushed forward with great speed, reaching 
Tabora in 1909 and Kigoma, on the Tanganyika, less than three 
years after. Besides this Mittelbahn, which was supposed to 
monopolize the trade of the Tanganyika at the expense of the Congo 
Free State, Germany projected and began to build a Nordbahn 
towards the Victoria Nyanza, in order to compete with the English 
railway of Mombasa, and a Siidbahn from Kilwa to Wiedhafen, 
on the Nyassa, which was intended to ruin the English road along 
the Shire. 

** * * * ** 

I have already drawn the attention of my readers to the 
result of the 1911 Franco-German Convention, which put in the 
hands of Germany the best roads leading from the west coast to 
the centre of the Congo basin. This was not an isolated act, but 
the outcome of a policy pursued steadily since 1890 and typified 
by the Franco-German Conventions of 1890, 1893, and 1894, 
according to which the Germans sacrificed certain portions of their 
territory in the region of the Tchad in order to obtain further 
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advantages towards the Sanga and the Congo.* The same kind 
of activity has been noticeable, during the last years, in Portuguese 
Angola, where the Germans acquired great influence, for instance, 
in the company of the Lobito Bay-Katanga railway. 

Wherever we turn our eyes, towards the east or towards the 
west, we see the German plan in course of development. Railways 
and frontiers stretch like tentacles towards the lake region, towards 
the heart of Central Africa, towards the high plateaux where 
European settlement becomes possible and where the great road 
from Cape to Cairo crosses the great road from Zanzibar to the 
mouth of the Congo. It was, according to the German professors 
of the Kolonialgesellschaft, the centre of African commerce ; it must 
become the centre of the new German African Imperium. This 
goal once reached, the annexation of the greater part of the Congo 
basin was a foregone conclusion. What right had small Belgium 
to such an enormous colony ? The Belgians would never be able 
to develop it without Germany’s powerful help. The Father- 
land, which had been reluctant to tackle the problem in 1884, was 
now fully equipped to do so. King Leopold and Belgium had 
played their part. They had had all the hard work, they had run 
all the risks, let the Fatherland reap the profits. 

* x x x X* 


This plan might be considered as somewhat cynical. It 
would not be truly German if it were only brutal. There is a 
darker side to the question. It is not so easy to expose German 
intrigue as it is to denounce German brutality. They nevertheless 
always walk hand in hand. The spy prepares the soldier’s work ; 
the newspaper calumnies give the last touch to it. There must 
be in this world some division of work. The great Central Empire 
cannot afford to waste his lofty intellects. It uses them in order 
to slander and to blackmail its victims. And when Germans 
cannot undertake the work, they instil their spirit into some 
foreign agents, who, whether through interest or through vanity, 
lend a willing ear to their proposals. 

In order to show Germany’s ambitions in Central Africa I 
have been able to put before the reader a series of proofs taken 
from German writings and from the colonial history of Africa. 
In order to show Germany’s intrigues concerning the Congo basin 


* For further details see my article on “ L’Impérialisme allemand en Afrique,” 
Revue Economique Internationale, 1912. 
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I lack such conclusive documents. The fact that Casement, who 
was once greeted in this country as the “ Bayard of the British 
Consular Service,” has turned out to be a German agent is certainly 
an extraordinary coincidence—but it may only be a coincidence. 
The fact that Morel, who was once so well provided with money 
to calumniate King Leopold, does not seem to lack means to 
calumniate the English nation to-day may also be purely pic- 
turesque and quaint. Such things happen. Some people will be 
more touched by fantastic sufferings inflicted on negroes in the 
Congo than by the real martyrdom of a whole nation happening 
under their own eyes. Some people will be more thrilled by a 
murder performed dramatically on the stage than by an accident 
occurring before their door. We cannot here discuss either the 
special attitude of mind of the leaders of the Congo Reform 
Association or the amazing credulity and perfect good faith of their 
followers. 

But we may certainly consider, as a whole, the movement as 
having been furthered and encouraged by Germany, which had the 
greatest interest to cause trouble between England and Belgium 
on the one hand, and to weaken King Leopold’s and the Belgian 
Government’s authority on the other. Whether consciously or 
unconsciously, the whole movement was too favourable to Ger- 
many not to have received her help. After all we know to-day 
of German thorough methods of propaganda, such a neglect would 
seem inconceivable. 

% x * ** * 

There has been some talk lately of giving back to Germany 
her African colonies if the Allies can exact satisfactory conditions 
as far as Europe is concerned. 

I suppose that South Africa and France, who have conquered 
them, will have something to say to this, and that Belgium, who 
has again and again lent a helping hand—in Rhodesia, in the 
Kamerun, and now in East Africa, where her soldiers took the 
railway head of Kigoma a few weeks ago—will not be entirely 
ignored. Whatever may be decided by them or with them, let 
us keep in mind Germany’s imperial projects in Africa and the 
underhand methods she employed to realize them. 

EMILE CAMMAERTS 


IRELAND IN 1916 


Tue difficulties of the Irish situation are often described as 
“interesting” by those who view them from the outside. To 
‘those who live in Ireland, and more particularly to those who 
desire to live at peace with their neighbours, the difficulties are so 
complex and so urgent that “ interesting ” is too cold a word. We 
are oppressed with a great anxiety as to the future and as to the 
danger to all that we hold dear—an anxiety that is greatly 
aggravated by the extraordinary ignorance as to the temper of 
the Irish people which seems to prevail in political circles in 
England. 

The dominating facts of the situation, from a politician’s 
point of view, are two. 

First, a Home Rule Act is on the Statute Book. King, Lords, 
and Commons have placed it there, and it is futile now to inquire 
into the methods by which it was carried. It is in the highest 
degree improbable that it will be repealed, whatever any one 
may wish or hope. Under an autocratic system a constitutional 
enactment of this kind may be annulled if it seem desirable by 
a mere “ Fiat” of the supreme authority. But the maxim of 
democracies is Vestigia nulla retrorsum. <A concession, once it is 
made, is never withdrawn or reduced. And in the present case 
by the action of the Coalition Cabinet during the recent Irish 
negotiations, men of all political Parties are committed to the 
principle of Home Rule, in some form, for at least the south and 
west of Ireland. 

Presumably members of the Government who were formerly 
Unionists still believe that separatist legislation for Ireland is 
inconsistent with the highest interests both of Ireland and of the 
Empire. That is my own conviction. Such legislation is not 
likely to bring prosperity to Ireland. Taxation must be heavier 
than it has been under the Union, and the farmers will find to 
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their sorrow that this will be the case. Once Home Rule has 
been granted and the number of Irish members at Westminster 
has been consequently reduced, the “ protection” of the Irish 
cattle industry cannot last very long. And the unrestricted 
admission into England of Canadian cattle will speedily bring 
down the price of Irish-fed bullocks. The material interests of a 
rural population like that in the south of Ireland and those of an 
industrial and artisan population who control the majority of the 
votes at Westminster are quite dissimilar; and I fear that the 
Irish farmers will discover this when it is too late. But, never- 
theless, a Home Rule Act is on the Statute Book, and this it is 
useless to ignore or to lament. 

The second fact of importance is that the six north-eastern 
counties have been promised by the Government that they will 
not be forced to accept Home Rule, and that the Act will be 
amended, before it is put in force, in such a manner that they 
shall be excluded from its provisions so long as it pleases them to 
stay out. And this, too, must be faced by those who dislike such 
an extension of the separatist principle. The “exclusion” of 
Ulster is intensely unpopular in Ireland as a whole. The dis- 
memberment of the country for political purposes is hateful to 
men of every school of political thought south of the Boyne, and 
there are mutterings of discontent in Ulster itself. Those who 
have been “ Unionists’ in the past, while it seemed possible to 
save the Union, and those who used to talk of ‘‘ a nation once 
again,” are equally opposed to a policy which is as unpatriotic as 
it is unstatesmanlike, and which has its roots in the abandonment 
of the principle that England, Ireland, and Scotland form one 
United Kingdom, and that no lesser unit should be recognized by 
the legislative authority in deference to local sentiment. Nor, 
indeed, is it easy to understand how such a policy of separation 
can be worked out in detail. The financial problems which will 
arise, if Ulster or any large section of Ulster is given differential 
treatment, are insoluble unless the patient British taxpayer is 
willing to contribute heavy subsidies. And it does not seem 
hkely that the Treasury will have more money to spare after the 
war than it had in 1914. 

But, again, a solemn pledge has been given to Ulster, and no 
reasonable man can suppose that the pledge will be broken. If 
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Ulster is to come under Home Rule she must come of her own 
goodwill ; and she will certainly not place herself under an Irish 
Parliament until she has been satisfied that it will be to her 
advantage to do so. Those who appeal to Ulster to “ trust” 
their fellow-countrymen are spending their breath in vain. It is 
by its works that the Irish Parliament must justify itself, not by 
the faith of its promoters that everything will quite certainly be 
for the best. 

And so we have come to an impasse. It is of no profit to 
try to apportion the blame for the present difficulty. To one 
who, like myself, looks at political movements from the outside, 
it seems as if a chief cause of the discontent which is felt by 
both sides is the ambiguity of the language that is used by 
politicians in their well-meant endeavour to promote a “ settle- 
ment.” Every true friend of Ireland and of the Empire desires 
that this old quarrel should be composed ; but progress towards 
a permanent settlement is hindered, not advanced, by language 
on either side which is susceptible of two meanings. 

I will try to explain what I mean. Behind the Home Rule 
Act, and behind the promise that Ulster shall not be coerced, 
there lies the assumption that Ireland shall remain part of the 
Empire, closely connected with England and Scotland. This is 
a platitude for English readers. It is not a platitude in Ireland. 
It is this very union with Great Britain, under a common sovereign, 
which the dreamers who look for an Irish Republic resent most 
fiercely. Nothing short of absolute separation from Britain and 
the establishment of an independent Government—independent 
in war as well as in peace—will satisfy the wishes of these men. 
Now it is to court trouble in advance to conceal from them the 
plain fact that Ireland can never be allowed to become thus 
independent of the sister country. If proof were needed of this 
the rebellion of last April would demonstrate it. Whatever any 
Sinn Feiner may say or think, Britain can never permit Ireland 
to be an “ independent nation.” Her harbours must be under 
the control of the King’s Navy; there must be no possibility of 
their use as a refuge for hostile warships. Her manhood, out of 
which the splendid Irish regiments have been fashioned, must 
continue to be an Imperial asset or it will be an Imperial danger. 
There is a very foolish sentence inscribed on the Parnell monument 
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in Dublin, which proclaims to the reader that you cannot “ set 
limits to the progress of a nation.” I call it a foolish sentence 
because of the suggestion which it makes that Ireland may one 
day be independent of Britain, in regard to its foreign policy as 
completely as in regard to its domestic legislation. That is 
impossible. He is no true friend of Ireland who tries to delude 
her with fallacious hopes. Her geographical position differentiates 
her case wholly from that of Canada, Australia, or South Africa. 
She can never have her own army and navy, in the sense that she 
could be free to use her military forces against Britain if her 
Parliament willed it. She is too near a neighbour to be placed 
in the same category as the great dominions beyond the seas. 
And when colonial statesmen speak (as they very naturally do) of 
their desire to see Ireland “ free” as the colonies are free, they 
have not realized that the freedom which they enjoy and use so 
well could not be theirs were their country within sixty miles of 
England. ‘The tie must be closer between Britain and Ireland 
than between Britain and Australia in the interests of the Empire 
as a whole, which would be gravely menaced were there no security 
that Ireland’s foreign policy was England’s foreign policy. 

This is a difficulty which will, of course, receive attention 
should a scheme of Imperial Federation ever be realized. It is 
a difficulty which ought to be considered in advance, both by 
Federalists and by Nationalists. And the refusal to look it in 
the face and to speak openly of it is the cause of some at least of 
our present perplexities. I hope with all my heart that Irishmen 
will try to reach a settlement among themselves which may tend 
to the prosperity of our country and the strengthening of our 
national character. 1 am quite sure that those who used to be 
Unionists are ready to make great sacrifices in their endeavour 
to make friends with their Nationalist fellow-countrymen. There 
must be “ give and take,” and the concessions should be on both 
sides. We have been warned by responsible politicians that the 
way out of the present tangle must be found by ourselves. But 
the first step must be to speak plainly and without ambiguity as 
to the assumptions on which we are to proceed. And the first 
principle is that Ireland is, and will remain, part of the Empire. 
The Irishman who will not sing “ God save the King” does not 
admit this principle. Hence the need for plain speaking. ' 
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True, indeed, it is that the number of “ irreconcilables ” in 
Ireland is comparatively small. Common sense is not so rare in 
our country as is sometimes thought. And the great majority of 
Irishmen, whatever be their political profession, know in their 
hearts that Ireland cannot be totally separated from England. 
Indeed I think it would be true to add that most of them do not 
really wish for such a separation. But, as is generally the case, 
the irreconcilable minority exercise an influence out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers. And many constitutional Nationalists 
are still unwilling or afraid to say openly that they disapprove of 
the extravagances of the Sinn Fein Party. Moral courage is a 
quality which is rare in Ireland, although physical courage of the 
highest kind will not be denied by their severest critics to the 
Irishmen who have proved themselves in Gallipoli and in France. 
And it needs a good deal of moral courage for a man who has been 
a Home Ruler all his life to refuse to ally himself to the extreme 
members of his Party, even though he believes their aims to be 
impossible of realization and their methods of violence to be 
futile and prejudicial to his cause. 

We have also to bear in mind that the Sinn Feiners have 
within the past three months gained numerous sympathizers who 
formerly stood aloof. This is a curious circumstance and is due 
to more causes than one. It has partly been brought about by 
the belief that the constitutional party, of which Mr. Redmond 
is the leader, were deceived by the Government spokesmen 
during the negotiations of last June. They were allowed to believe 
that the Irish representation at Westminster would remain undi- 
minished during the war, although the Irish Parliament would 
be sitting in Dublin. It was ostensibly because of the alleged 
breach of faith as to this point that they broke off negotiations. 
No doubt the compelling reason for their decision was the hostility 
of the constituencies to any partition of Ireland. But they were 
able to put forward the difficulty about the number of the Irish 
Members in the House of Commons as a sufficient objection to the 
Government scheme, and thousands of Nationalist electors 
honestly believe that the Government deceived them. This view, 
erroneous as it may be, has diverted a good deal of support from 
Mr. Redmond, and has damaged the influence of those who prefer 
constitutional methods to methods of violence. 
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But the main cause of the increased popularity of “ Sinn Fein ” 
is quite different. It is due to the fact that some of the leaders 
of the recent rebellion were executed. Surprising as it may be 
to law-abiding people, no Irish Nationalist expects to be punished 
for political crime, no matter how grave may be its consequences. 
He regards it as unjust that he should be punished for it. We 
can understand why he takes this view when we remember that 
for the last six or seven years the Irish executive acquiesced in 
the growth of treasonable organizations and the circulation of 
seditious literature. The Report of the Hardinge Commission 
makes it very plain that under Mr. Birrell and Lord Aberdeen the 
first principle of government was held to be that there should be 
no government, and that anything might be excused provided 
that it could assume a political complexion. It is not easy to 
unteach a lesson of this kind. And accordingly, when words and 
threats were translated into deeds and the Irish Volunteers shot 
soldiers and policemen in the streets of Dublin and proclaimed an 
Irish Republic, it was never anticipated by their sympathizers 
that any of them would be executed for the part they played. To 
be sentenced to a term of imprisonment—that they would have 
understood, for they would, of course, have expected a remission 
of sentence after a short period of internment. (They are already 
clamouring that the rebels who were given penal servitude shall 
be released.) But that the capital sentence should be inflicted 
for taking part in open rebellion and murder was very discon- 
certing. Only fifteen rebels were executed in all, although 
hundreds of lives of soldiers and citizens alike were sacrificed in 
that mad and wicked enterprise. Sir John Maxwell acted with 
great moderation as well as good judgment. But it was enough 
that any one should be executed for treason to provoke a very 
angry feeling throughout the country, which had been educated 
to believe that treason was no more than a political eccentricity, 
and that the killing of soldiers or policemen was not murder. 

The attitude of the Dublin populace is well illustrated by a 
story told to me by one of my clergy. An old woman was describ- 
ing the capture of the rebels who had shut themselves up in 
Jacob’s biscuit factory: “It was awful, your reverence, to see 
them English soldiers lyin’ behind bags, and firin’ at the poor 
fellas in Jacob’s!”’ ®he could not understand that as the “ poer 
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fellas’ had begun the firing they had nothing to complain of. 
And the sympathy which she felt was stimulated and quickened 
all over Ireland by Mr. Dillon’s speech in the House of Commons, 
in which he was understood by his fellow-countrymen to applaud 
the “ brave” men who had risen in rebellion, and to resent any 
severe punishment being measured out to them for their crime. 
Nothing has done more than this unhappy speech to promote the 
principles of Sinn Fein in Ireland; and it is melancholy that 
Mr. Dillon’s colleagues did not forthwith express their disapproval. 

For (and it is this which I desire to make clear) we cannot 
have any “settlement” in Ireland, or an agreement (such as 
every man of goodwill desires) between Unionists and Nationalists, 
until the constitutional Nationalist Party give some assurance 
that they will have no traffic with folly of this kind. Mr. Redmond 
is, apparently, losing a large part of his influence in Ireland. 
That is to his credit if it means, as I believe it means, that he 
desires to be loyal to the Crown and on the side of law and order 
in the Irish Administration of which he would naturally be the 
leader when it is established. He is losing, on that account, the 
support of the irreconcilables. But he must know, and indeed 
has said, that they have always been in opposition to him. 

It is becoming apparent that the lines of political demarcation, 
which have hitherto divided political Parties in Ireland, are being 
changed. The great struggle ahead of us all has been long 
impending. It is not the struggle between Protestant and Roman 
Catholic. We have had enough of that. Religious bitterness has 
poisoned the stream of Irish life for too long. We shall retain 
our own opinions, and retain them the more strongly because we 
respect those of our neighbours. When the soldiers come back 
from the trenches, where they have been fighting side by side, 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, in a common cause, Irish 
Guards and Irish Rifles, Inniskillings and Dublins and Munsters 
and Connaught Rangers, they will not desire to revive the old 
theological hatreds, we may be sure. And the sorrows of war 
which have come to Irish homes of every creed may have a 
healing virtue. 

Nor will the political divisions of the future be precisely those 
with which we are familiar, as separating Unionist from Nationalist. 
The Act of Union has already been set aside by placing a Home 
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Rule Act on the Statute Book; and whenever it (or any similar 
Act) comes into operation, there will no longer be any question of 
“Unionist” policy. Probably the Nationalist Party will break 
up into sections, a Conservative section, led by Mr. Redmond or 
some one like-minded, and a Radical or Labour section. The 
farmers, who are rapidly acquiring a great stake in the country, 
would naturally range themselves on the Conservative side; but 
their interests are not always identical with those of the town 
shopkeepers, a class which has always exercised a large influence 
in Irish politics. 

But, however that may be, it is not rash to predict that we 
are moving towards a situation where all political quarrels will 
be merged in the great quarrel between the forces of authority on 
the one side and the forces of disorder and anarchy on the other. 
This is not the same contrast as that between Tory and Radical. 
It goes much deeper. Many a good Radical respects authority 
and desires it to be exercised. On the other hand, members of 
the Conservative Party in Ulster have not always been on the 
side of the law. Yet here is the great contest of the future. It 
is of comparatively little importance in Ireland what political 
badge is assumed by the Government, provided that it governs. 
This is a phenomenon with which young Irishmen of the present 
generation are not familiar; but it will be a blessing from what- 
ever quarter it comes. 

For it is the vainest of dreams to suppose that the spirit of 
lawlessness can be exorcised by mere legislation. It is all over 
the country, and it can only be dispelled gradually by long years 
of just and firm rule. How to secure this firmness, which is quite 
a different thing from any unduly violent coercion, under a 
democratic system, in a country wholly unfitted as yet for demo- 
cratic institutions, is not easy to determine. But this is the real 
problem. The tradition of yielding to sentimental clamour when 
lawbreakers are punished is a damnosa hereditas which will 
hamper the successors of Mr. Birrell and Lord Aberdeen for many 
a day. The Irish temper has been trained to be impatient of 
restraint and indignant at penalty. And such a temper is 
anarchic, naturally, inevitably. 

The growth of anarchic principles has been a matter of serious 
concern for ten years past to those who have at heart the highest 
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interests of Ireland. The principles avowed by many supporters 
of Sinn Fein were downright anarchy. There were the young 
people who loved to represent themselves as the Irish intelligentsia, 
and who were vain of their repudiation of old-world “conventions.” 
That among the conventions which they despised, conventions as 
to morality were included, is unhappily true of some of the most 
notorious of the rebels. Then there were the Labour people, who 
were affected by Larkinism and the doctrines of Liberty Hall. 
There were those who desired to upset the Government of Ireland 
without any clear idea of what they wished to put in its place—a 
very numerous class, and in many ways very attractive in their 
simplicity. In the slums of Dublin some time ago two constables 
were escorting a drunken man to the police station, and an old 
woman threateningly shook her fist as she watched the melancholy 
procession, and cried: “ Ah! my fine fellows, the day is coming, 
and coming soon, when there will be Home Rule. There will be 
no police then, and the poor will be able to do as they like!” 
That is the Utopia of anarchy to which she lifted her aged eyes ; 
and she is only a type of her class. 

It will be thought, I do not doubt, by many English readers 
that this is an exaggerated statement, and that there is no further 
danger, at any rate, of anarchy breaking out in rebellion, the rising 
of Easter Week having been so thoroughly quelled. Let such 
critics weigh this little fact. One of the most important Fire 
Insurance Societies in the United Kingdom refused this summer 
to insure house property in Dublin against fire “ caused by civil 
commotion.” The ordinary policies do not include this risk, and 
it was natural to expect that for a small additional premium it 
might be added to those already undertaken. Insurance com- 
panies do not refuse premiums without good reason. But the 
refusal was absolute, and was made after deliberate investigation 
of the state of Ireland by the directors. Neither the furniture of 
a Dublin house nor the fabric of a Church or glebe house in Ireland 
can at this moment be insured against fire, caused by a second 
Sinn Fein rising, with the insurance companies which ordinarily 
are glad to get new business.* So much for the opinion of business 
men as to the anarchic condition of Ireland. 


* Anything can be insured at Lloyd’s, but the rate quoted for this particular risk, 
as reported to me, was quite prohibitive. The ordinary companies will not touch 
it at all. 
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Authority and Anarchy! Which shall it be? Much depends 
on the line taken in the near future by the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood. They represent, as things are, the strongest moral force 
in the south and west of Ireland; and should their influence be 
cast on the wrong side there may be disaster. There is abundant 
evidence that in too many cases the younger Roman Catholic 
priests favoured the rebellion of Easter Week. The Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Limerick has indicated very plainly where his 
sympathies lie. But the tradition of the Roman Church in 
other countries is to support law and authority. It is absolutely 
hostile to anarchy, either in the political or in the moral sphere. 
And the leaders of the Roman Church can make this plain very 
effectively if they will. 

At any rate, whatever advocates in high places declare them- 
selves on the side of law and order under the King’s rule they 
will find hearty support from the loyalists of the south and west, 
if I understand them at all. This class is the only class that has 
not resorted to arms in support of its political opinions in 1913- 
1916. There have been lawless armings of Ulster Volunteers, of 
National Volunteers, of “Irish”? Volunteers; but the loyalists 
of the south and west have appealed to law and not to force. 
They desire a settlement of our Irish difficulties because they, as 
Irishmen, wish to live in Ireland on friendly terms with their 
fellow-countrymen, and because they abhor the idea of civil war. 

I have no scheme of compromise to offer : I am not a politician. 
Nor, to be quite frank, have I ever seen a scheme of Home Rule 
which I thought was likely to work well. I have never met 
any one who believed that the particular scheme now on the 
Statute Book could be worked at all without Ulster. But, 
whatever solution may ultimately be reached, it is very important 
that the larger issues should be made quite plain. There is an 
irreconcilable difference between those who think that Ireland can 
be wholly divorced from England and those who think that they 
must always remain in close alliance, and that their foreign policy, 
their army, their navy, must be identical. And nothing is gained 
by pretending that there are not these two diverse opinions. One 
or other must be abandoned. But on questions of domestic 
legislation there is no such difference of fundamental principle, 
and here there is much room for conference and compromise. 
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The appeal to armed force is not likely to be encouraged now so 
light-heartedly as it was before we had all learnt by a bitter 
experience what war really means. But there are not wanting 
indications of a temper which, unless it is checked, would provoke 
civil war. That would be a calamity which peace-loving men, 
whatever their political creed, are called to prevent by all means 
in their power. 

In the last resort—absit omen—attempts may be made in the 
south or in the north of Ireland, as the case may be, to use force 
instead of persuasion. There is talk of “ resisting” the exclusion 
of Ulster. And in Ulster there is a determination to “ resist ” 
any aggression by a Home Rule Parliament. It is of the last 
importance that, if there is to be fighting in Ireland after the war 
is over, Irishmen shall not be allowed to fight with Irishmen. If 
the Imperial Parliament decides to place any measure on the 
Statute Book, with or without conditions, it is the duty of Parlia- 
ment to see that its authority is maintained by the armed forces 
of the Crown. Jf southerners attempt to coerce northerners, the 
southerners must be put down sternly, ruthlessly, by British 
regiments. If northerners attempt to coerce southerners, the 
northerners must be put down sternly, ruthlessly, by British 
regiments. That is the meaning of government. Parliament 
will be very ill-advised if it legislates again for Ireland without 
the inflexible determination to support its own authority. It 
would be the crime of crimes for Parliament to pass a contro- 
versial measure and then to allow Irishmen to “ fight it out,” as 
if it were only a private matter. And the practical conclusion is 
that a sufficient number of British troops ought to be kept in 
Ireland after the war to make it quite impossible for north and 
south to engage in civil strife. 

JoHN DUBLIN 
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Witu14M III was brought to England to dispossess his father-in- 
law, not so much because James II was a Papist as because he 
favoured France. Most Englishmen who had a hand in this 
business felt the qualms of a guilty conscience, as may be gathered 
from their fine professions. For when a man is at pains to justify 
an action, he is usually in doubt as to whether his action is right. 
And this doubt not only extended to themselves, but to their new 
king, for it was naturally felt that a man who was equal to taking 
his father-in-law’s kingdom was equal to anything. And there was 
a general ground for suspicion also in the fact that William was a 
Dutchman. For a large part of the seventeenth century the Dutch 
had held England under their thumb. They had been suspected of 
bribing James I and financing Charles I, and the first act of the 
Commonwealth, after it had beheaded Charles and settled with the 
Scots, was to square accounts with the Puritans and Republicans 
of Holland. Since then the United Netherlands had been gradually 
declining in power and growing less and less a manufacturing and 
more and more a commercial and financial State, until in the face 
of the aggressive manufacturing power of France it became the 
interest of England, not to fight Holland, but to protect her. 

Nevertheless, the prejudice against Dutchmen remained 
strong. There had long been a Dutch colony of merchants and 
weavers in London and the Eastern Counties, and they had 
always been disliked. That they were Radicals and Noncon- 
formists might have been forgiven them, but they were suspected 
of working in the interest of their native country to the prejudice 
and injury of the English cloth trade. Moreover they stubbornly 
remained Dutch. “We may truly say of the Dutch,” says 
Thomas Mun, “ that although they are amongst us, yet certainly 
they are not of us; no, not they who are born and bred here in 
our own country, for still they will be Dutch, not having so much 
as one drop of English blood in their hearts.” * This dislike 
grew when William brought over his own statesmen and courtiers 
and gave the cold shoulder even to the Englishmen who had 
engineered the Revolution. 


* Treasure by Forraign Trade, p. 111. 
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Such were the feelings in the mind of the English Parliament 
when it passed the Act of Settlement, called by eloquent people 
“ the corner-stone of the Constitution.” The section immediately 
to our purpose provides that : 


No person born out of the Kingdoms of England, Scotland, or Ireland, or the 
Dominions thereunto belonging (although he be naturalized or made a denizen), except 
such as are born of English parents, shall be capable to be of the Privy Council or a 
Member of either House of Parliament or to enjoy any office or place of trust, either 
civil or military, or to have any grant of lands, tenements, or hereditaments from the 
Crown to himself or to any other or others in trust for him. 


This section might form the text for a little digression upon 
the history of what we call naturalization. This is a subject 
which is usually considered by lawyers, and usually by lawyers 
who pride themselves on taking what they call an “ enlightened ” 
view based upon the specious figment of “ international comity.” 
That is to say, being protected in their own profession, they can 
afford to be magnanimous with the rights of other people. I 
prefer to consider it in the light of British history from the point 
of view of British interest. I find, then, that from the earliest 
times there was among English people what is called an “ insular 
prejudice ” against foreigners. The more, however, we proceed 
in life the more we find that prejudice is only inherited reason, 
and if we go into this matter we begin to see that our forefathers 
had a certain excuse for their insularity. 

Nationality, I might begin by pointing out, is—or was—not 
only a state of allegiance, but a form of property. An Englishman 
born had certain rights in the land of his birth, rights appropriate 
to his trade or station in life. Only Englishmen had the right of 
holding English land and titles; the great trading guilds or 
companies reserved their freedom for Englishmen, and only 
Englishmen were allowed to trade in English towns. When a 
foreign merchant came to medieval England he had to “ go to 
host ’—that is to say, he had to lodge with a freeman of the town, 
transact all business through his “ host,” and pay his “ host” a 
commission on all business transacted. This was not only old 
English custom, but it was the custom of at least Northern 
Europe. I gather that it existed before the Norman Conquest, 
and it lasted at least into the fifteenth century.* It was based 


* ** At the wiche parlement [1439] whas ordeyned that all marchandise straungeris 
schuld goo to Ost with Englisshmen, within two dayes aftyr they be come to London ; 
in what parte of the lond so ever he bee to sell her marchandise and by ayen with in 
viii monythes after the comyng, and goo ayen within the seyd termys: and in case 
that any of his merchandise leve unsolde at hir partyng, thei to have it with him 
withouten eny costom paying and the goods that thei bye and sell schall geve to hir 
Ostis for every xxs. worth iid., excepte the Esterlynges [Germans].”—Chremieles e 


hondon, od. O. L. Kingsford, p. 147. 
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upon Reciprocity. If an English merchant went, say, to Danzig, 
he had to “ host”? with a German merchant, he was forbidden to 
trade for himself, and the converse was thought to be natural— 
that when a Danzig merchant came to London he should “ host ” 
with a London citizen. 

Moreover, the alien merchant had to pay customs, and the 
general rule was that he paid double the customs paid by the 
native merchant. This obligation of double customs upon aliens 
continued centuries after “ hosting” died out and was an impor- 
tant part of our national policy. 

Again, under certain treaties and statutes certain offices of 
state and local government were reserved for Englishmen, thus, 
for example, under the marriage treaty between Philip and Mary 
various offices including the Privy Council were reserved for 
natural Englishmen. Still further, there was the protection 
afforded to English subjects by their Government when they 
went abroad, and not only to their persons but to their property 
and to their trade. Thus nationality was property—something 
an Englishman possessed in return for the duty he owed to King 
and country. And it was property of great value, something 
worth agitating and fighting for, something to be owned with 
pride and guarded with jealousy. So at least our forefathers 
thought. 

Unfortunately our English kings, by reason of their expensive 
and often unprofitable wars with France, were in a state of more 
or less chronic indebtedness. To obtain loans from foreign 
merchants and financiers they were ready to pawn even their 
crowns, and for years together the English crown lay in the vaults 
of Cologne. As they were ready to pawn their crowns it was not, 
perhaps, surprising that they should have pawned the birthright 
of their subjects, this valuable yet intangible property of 
nationality. The learned Dr. Shaw, in his admirable essay on 
naturalization, dwells upon “the difference in matter of gene- | 
rosity between the spirit which animated the executive and that 
which ruled in Parliament upon this subject.” * But I think 
Dr. Shaw would have the fairness to admit, if he had only con- 
sidered this subject as a question of property, that generosity 
with other people’s possessions is easier and less commendable 
than liberality with your own. 

The King had the right and the power to grant charters or 
letters patent of denization, and to include in these instruments 
either all or part of the privileges of a natural-born subject. And 
he used this right and power, not only to endenizen individuals, 
but to bestow native rights of trading and property upon a vast 


* Letiers of Denization and Acts of Naturalization for Aliens in England and 
Ireland, edited by William A. Shaw, p. ix. : 
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commercial organization like the Hanseatic League. The German 
Hanse was given the right of holding freehold, of keeping one of 
the gates of London, of paying only the old customs—in practice 
less than what was paid by native Englishmen—of trading direct, 
both wholesale and retail, and was even given exemption from 
obligations which were borne by native Englishmen—payment of 
domestic and local taxes, for example—and from the jurisdiction 
of the English Admiralty Courts. Thus a great body of foreigners 
were not only given the status of native Englishmen, but some- 
thing more than that status. It was no doubt upon such experi- 
ence as this that the “narrow insularity” of the Englishman 
founded itself. 

Dr. Shaw mentions the curious case of one Henry Hansforth, 
a Prussian, who was granted by Parliament “full rights and that 
he should pay scot and lot and all customs, taxes, etc., like 
natives.” When the King (Henry VI) passed the Bill he com- 
pletely reversed this last proviso—“ Let it be done as is desired 
on condition that the suppliant pay customs, subsidies, and other 
dues to the King like strangers ”—strangers’ or aliens’ customs 
being double the native customs. 

Now Dr. Shaw explains this royal limitation thus: “ By 
making an alien merchant into a native merchant the King lost 
half the customs on the trade of that merchant.” The King, then, 
I might be inclined to retort, was not, after all, more generous 
than Parliament when the royal revenues were involved. But I 
am disabled from this reply because I do not think Dr. Shaw’s 
explanation is correct. 

The naturalization of Henry Hansforth took place in the 
ninth year of Henry Vi—that is to say, in 1431, when the King, 
to be sure, was still a child. The Regency, which by a courageous 
stroke of the pen had sold the English Navy in the first year of 
his reign, was engaged in a bitter quarrel with Parliament upon 
this very question of the treatment of aliens. In 1425 Parliament 
granted the King money on the express condition that “all 
merchant strangers shall lie under host within fifteen days after 
their coming, and ere they make any sale of their merchandise,” 
which they were to be compelled to sell within forty days after 
coming under host.* This demand had followed on a whole 
series of petitions on the subject—in 1410, 1413, and 1420—but 
the wishes of the Commons were regarded so little that in 14832— 
that is to say, the year after the Henry Hansforth business—the 
Lower House demanded that any mayor or bailiff who suffered 
alien merchants “to be at large under his control and will” 
should pay the extreme penalty of sixty pounds for each alien. 


* E. Lipson, Economic History of England, vol. i, p. 458, quoting Rot. Parl. iv, 
276a (1425). 
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In 1428 the English merchants had been driven out of Bergen by 
the Germans, and about the same time they had been driven out of 
Danzig. In 1432, says Lappenberg,* “ the House of Commons 
petitioned King Henry VI that the Hanseatic merchants residing 
in London should be made responsible for any damage which had 
accrued to the English merchants in Germany. The King, 
however, declined, having, only a year before, confirmed the 
Hanseatic privileges.” 

Mr. Lipson, then, is fully justified when he says that “ one 
cause of the unpopularity of later Lancastrian rule was the 
neglect to execute the laws against foreign merchants, a policy 
which alienated the trading classes and weakened the attachment 
of the City of London to the dynasty.” When we consider that 
the privileges confirmed by Henry VI to the Hanseatic League 
in 1431 included exemption from all but the “old customs,” 
against which exemption the Commons were vehemently protest- 
ing, how came it that this self-same Parliament should have desired 
to exempt the Prussian Hansforth from these self-same obligations, 
and this self-same King should have refused to exempt him ? 

Obviously Dr. Shaw’s explanation does not fit the facts. 
I hazard an alternative. Henry Hansforth, the Prussian, was 
outside the Hanse. Possibly his very name means forth of 
or out of the Hanse ; but at any rate he was outside, or he would 
never have sought individual privileges. The Commons desired 
to use him as a means of weakening the Hanse in its London 
trade. They therefore proposed to give him the same privileges 
as an individual that the League had acquired as a body. The 
League saw through the design and got the Regency to counter it. 

Such at all events was the policy of the Yorkist Party later in 
the same reign, when they succeeded in detaching the City of 
Cologne from the rest of the League and gave her exclusive 
privileges in London.{ There again the Hanseatic League had 
the best of the struggle, for they outlawed Cologne, seduced 
Edward IV, defeated Warwick, and secured an English treaty of 
outlawry against Cologne. 

The Treaty of Utrecht of 1474 left the National Party in 
England in the dust, and the German triumphant. The position 
did not begin to be reversed until the first of the Tudors came 
to the throne. Henry’s first Parliament celebrated his coronation 
by putting a heavy tax upon foreigners. When many of the 
foreigners evaded the tax by becoming naturalized Englishmen, 


* Urkundliche Geschichte des Hansischen Stahlhofes zu London, p. 46 et seq. 

{ Apud Westmonasterium, Ist Oct. 1431, ann. reg. 9 Henrici vi, confirmatio 
privilegiorum Hanseaticorum. 

t Geschichte der Stadt Kéln, by Dr. Leonard Ennen, vol. iii, p. 708 et o0% See also 
my Germans in England, p. 125 et seq. 
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Parliament enacted that such naturalized Englishmen must pay 
the taxes on foreigners, English-born subjects being alone con- 
sidered as natives by the tax-collectors. Naturalized Englishmen 
were also accused of smuggling in the merchandise of aliens at 
the lower rates.* Thus a clear distinction was made in English 
law between the native-born and the naturalized. This distinc- 
tion, which was justified not only by experience but by equity, 
was embodied in the Act of Settlement. 

By the time of Elizabeth the privileges of the Hanseatic 
League had disappeared, and the rights of the native-born were 
fully re-established. Jan de Witt, writing a little later, says that 
“foreigners and their children and grandchildren, according to 
the laws of the land, must pay double as much as the natural 
English: yea, in the subsidies of Parliament, which extend to 
perpetuity on foreigners and their children, they must pay double 
assessment, besides which all! strangers are excluded from their 
guilds and halls of trade and manufactures, so that none have the 
freedom there to work, either as journeymen or master-workmen, 
save in that whereof the inhabitants are ignorant.” 

Under this exception, as we have seen, Elizabeth introduced 
German prospectors and metal-workers, and under this exception 
also came the great Dutch and Flemish colony of “the New 
Draperies,’ who made a variet, of cheap cloths out of low-grade 
wool. These aliens gave a great deal of trouble to Archbishop 
Laud; they were generally unpopular, and were suspected of 
supplying Holland with wool, fullers’ earth, unfinished cloths, and 
other forbidden fruits of the mercantile policy. 

And now we come to the great Naturalization controversy 
that raged over the Union of the Crowns. English statesmen 
and the English Parliament were placed in rather a delicate 
position. They could not say what they really feared and thought 
on the subject without offending the touchy sensibilities of “ our 
English Salomon.” Yet the naturalization of the Scotch was a 
very difficult matter. The English feared—justly as the event 
proved—an influx of courtiers of the Elibank type. Thus, for 
example, we find Sir Roger Owen proposing that “ order shall be 
taken that they shall not convey away the treasure of your 
kingdom lest by their great possessions the kingdom may be 
impoverished and the greater become the less.” 

There is a curious summary of heads of arguments drawn up 
by Sir Edwin Sandys, probably from a debate in the House of 
Commons.t It was pointed out that naturalization was a word 


* Wilhelm Busch, England under the Tudors, vol. i, p. 77, who cites his authorities. 

} Interest of Holland, 1702 edition, p. 52. 

t 8S. P. Dom, James I, vol. xxvi. This volume includes a whole batch of important 
and interesting papers, all of which use the word Naturalization. Dr. Shaw is, therefore, 
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unusual in law, and therefore ought not to be further extended. 
The Union was imperfect: although it was a Union “in the 
head,” it was not a Union in the laws. It was the Scotch who 
desired to reserve their own laws and customs, therefore there 
was no reason why the English should give them all the benefits 
of a common nationality. The chief difficulty was that Scotland 
had very favourable trade and naturalization treaties with her 
old ally France, whereas England and France had the stiffand 
difficult relations of an almost chronic enmity. This objection 
was put very sagely by Sir Henry Nevile—‘ whether it be wise 
to give naturalization to those who are obliged to another nation 
in treaties of common hostility against this kingdom; as they 
derived benefits from France, they would be placed in unequal 

osition if they also received privileges from England.” It would 
be wearisome to go into all the ramifications of this debate, with 
its postnati and antenati. 

Parliament obstinately refused to take the view of the 
Government that subjects of either kingdom born after the Union 
were naturalized in both, so the Crown sought in the Courts the 
authority it could not get from Parliament. The Chancery suit 
in the case of Calvin found the judges on the side of the Govern- 
ment, with only two dissentients. In this case Bacon made his great 
argument for the postnati and Coke summarized the judgment. 

One point only need detain us. Bacon made this distinction 
between denization and naturalization—that the first was only 
by the King’s charter and by no other means, and gave all abilities 
and capacities as from after the date of denization, whereas 
naturalization was by Act of Parliament, and was “ complete 
and entire.” Yet Bacon recognized that there was a true as well 
as a legal distinction between those born after the Union and 
those born before, the law resting on the maxim, Nemo subito 
fingitur ; alvud est nasci, aliud fiert.” * Bacon loftily dismissed 
the arguments founded on interest as unworthy of his considera~ 
tion, yet, despite the judgment, a satisfactory settlement of this 
question was impossible as long as Scotland and England had 
separate exclusive and competing trade systems. Only when 
these were united a hundred years afterwards was this vexed 
question of naturalization settled, and Scotchmen entered into 
the heritage of a common citizenship which they have enjoyed 
ever since. 

But here I come to an argument which has lured States to 


mistaken when he says that ‘“ the word Naturalization does not occur” in the debates 
on the Union, although he is possibly right in his main contention that there was no 
substantial difference intended between the two words further than that the King 
gave denization and Parliament naturalization. 
* Bacon's Works, Spedding’s edition, vol. vii, pp. 649-650. 
VOL. LXVil 16 
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destruction. “The increase of people,” says an Act of Queen 
Anne, “is a means of advancing the wealth and strength of a 
nation.” * Upon this we have the comment of Dr. Shaw: “ The 
tardiness of the recognition of such an elementary principle of 
statecraft by the English Parliament is only one among many 
abounding instances of the insular narrowness which is enshrined 
in the history of the English House of Commons.” f 

Now is this, after all, so elementary a principle? We know 
that some States have been betrayed and others enslaved by 
strangers admitted within their gates. The most famous and 
disastrous is the case of Constantinople, betrayed and destroyed 
by its colonies of Venetians and Genoese. That lamentable story 
impressed me as a boy when I read it in Gibbon. Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark became the economic slaves of the German 
traders they so freely admitted. The German merchants slew 
the native magistrates of Bergen and established an alien tyranny 
which lasted for generations. 

In London the native citizens frequently petitioned the King 
against foreigners, not only because they monopolized trade, but 
because they were suspected of betraying the secrets of the State 
to the enemy. Thus the Londoners petitioned Richard II 
“ against the liberty allowed to foreigners to be housekeepers in 
that city or to be brokers; and to buy and sell all manner of 
wares, by retail as well as by wholesale. . . . By which grievances 
the merchants of London are greatly impoverished, the Navy 
impaired, and the secrets of the land discovered to our enemies 
by those strangers, and by other stranger spies received into 
their houses.” § 

I have shown how the German Steelyard held England in an 
economic thraldom and influenced our history for its own alien 
purposes. The Dutch colonists in England certainly contributed 
to the causes of the civil wars of the seventeenth century. 

The Dutch themselves admitted strangers freely in order to 
increase their wealth. “It is ever necessary,’ says de Witt, 
“that we leave all ways open for people to subsist ... and a 
full liberty . . . to allure foreigners to dwell among us. More- 
over tho’ it is not convenient for strangers (i.e. such who, tho’ they 
dwell in Holland, and have continued there some considerable 
time, are not natives) to partake of the government, yet it is 
very necessary in order to fix them here that we do not exclude 

* 7 Anne, c. 5, “. . . for naturalizing foreign Protestants.” 

} Letters of Denization and Acts of Naturalization for Aliens in England, p. xi. 

t History of the Norwegian People, by Knut Gjerset (London, 1915), vol. ii. The 
story of the Norwegian patriot, Olav Nilsson, burnt to death in the monastery of 
Munkeliv by the German merchants, might have furnished Ibsen with the subject of 
a national drama, see pp. 72-73. In 1523 the German merchants sacked the houses 
of all the other merchants in the city and none dared to punish them (p. 118). 

§ Adam Anderson, Origin of Commerce, vol. i, p. 366. 
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them by laws.” * The Dutch, acting upon this maxim, became 
rich, but they also became weak. Their mercenaries on sea and 
land repeatedly failed them, and the principle of patriotism came 
to be forgotten even in their Admiralty—or in their Admiralties, 
for they had several. Their free trade empire fell to pieces 
when their “ mountain of gold” came against our “ mountain of 
iron.” ; 

And in this our present war will any one say that the over- 
grown German element, naturalized or unnaturalized, is not, 
generally speaking, a source of danger and embarrassment ? The 
test of National Policy is war. A State built for peace and not 
for war is like a ship built for calm and not for storm, or a house 
built only for summer weather. 

Our Parliament reserved the Privy Council, Parliament, the 
holding of land, and all offices of State for the native-born, 
excluding the naturalized under the Act of Settlement. Was this 
insular ? Is it illiberal for a nation to desire to be governed by 
people of its own race, born in the country, committed, not only 
by interest, but by instincts, to the national point of view ? 

As a rough test of the prejudices embodied in the Act of 
Settlement it might be profitable to look at the sort of people it 
kept out of English offices of State. George I brought over with 
him a modest selection of two mistresses, one chosen because she 
was fat and the other because she was lean; but each the equal 
of the other in rapacity.f Besides these there were three Ministers 
of State, Baron Bothmar, who quarrelled with Townshend because 
he was not sufficiently rewarded for the use of his influence ; 
Count Bernsdorf, “anxious to increase his consequence and 
improve his fortune,” and Robethon, whose “ venality was so 
notorious as to excite the displeasure ... of... Walpole.” 
Besides these were the two Turks, Mustapha and Mahomet. 
“ These low foreigners,” says Coxe, “‘ obtained considerable sums 
of money for recommendations to places.” 

** These mistresses, ministers, and favourites,” continues Coxe, 
“coming from a poor electorate, considered England as a kind of 
land of promise, and at the same time so precarious a possession 
that they endeavoured to enrich themselves with all possible 
speed. With this view they sold their influence over their master 
at a high price, and disposed of all the places and honours which 
the King could confer without the intervention of his English 
Ministers. . . . The ladies were desirous of being made peeresses ; 
Bothmar and Bernsdorf aspired to a seat in the House of Lords ; 
while Robethon affected to content himself with the title of 
baronet. To these pretensions which the conduct of William 
had sanctioned the Act of Settlement presented an insuperable 


* Interest of Holland, p. 70. 
{ Coxe, Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, vol. i, p. 83. 
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barrier. Interest soon enabled them to discover that the regula- 
tions of that Act did not extend to Ireland; the Baroness of 
Schulenberg was gratified with the title of Duchess of Munster, 
and the Irish establishment loaded with pensions.” * 

The Act of Settlement, as our judges have just found, was 
repealed in this insular, barbarous, and illiberal section by the 
Naturalization Act of 1870, and the Act of 1870 is itself repealed 
by the new codifying British Nationality Act of 1914. This 
latest Act provides that : 


A person to whom a certificate of naturalization is granted by a Secretary of State 
shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, be entitled to all political and other rights, 
powers, and privileges, and be subject to all obligations, duties, and liabilities to which 
a natural-born British subject is entitled or subject, and as from the date of his naturali- 
zation, have to all intents and purposes the status of a natural-born British subject. 


But what of the Act of Settlement ? Here we come to a very 
pretty conundrum, for in the codifying Act of 1914 there occur 
the following words: “Section three of the Act of Settlement 
shall have effect as if the words ‘ naturalized or’ were omitted 
therefrom.”’ Now the omission of these two words, as will be 
seen from a reference to the section quoted at the beginning of 
this article, makes exactly no difference to its sense. Therefore, 
as the layman might think, the section still has “ effect.” Yet 
two Courts have held that it has been repealed—by inference—in 
spite of these express words to the contrary. Naturalization is 
granted “subject to the provisions of this Act,” one of the pro- 
visions of this Act is that section three of the Act of Settlement 
shall have effect ; section three bars naturalized persons from the 
Privy Council. Yet the judges found for Sir Edgar Speyer. 
From a general provision these modern judges drew a particular 
inference in the face of a section which barred that particular 
inference. Shades of Blackstone, Coke, and Littleton ! 

I had the curiosity to watch the case: on the one side was 
Mr. Powell, evidently a lawyer of learning and courage; upon 
the other were ranged a whole array of learned and expensive 
counsel, Englishmen, unblushing, and the Crown lawyers, all 
defending the right of Sir Edgar Speyer to be of His Majesty’s 
Privy Council. Sir Edgar Speyer had thrown his honours in His 
Majesty’s face at an early stage of the war, and had gone to 
America, where he now is. He does not want to be a Privy 
Councillor or a Baronet ; he said so in public to the Prime Minister ; 
he is a German born—Nemo subito fingitur ; aliud est nasct, alvud 
freri—his position is in flat defiance of the Act of Settlement. He 
is obviously of no use to His Majesty ; if he were a sailor he would 
not be trusted on board a British ship,t yet there he was being 


* Coxe, Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, vol. i,{pp. 84-85. 
+ “It has been decided that all masters of Admiralty transports (including non- 
commissioned mercantile fleet auxiliaries) must in addition to being British be born of 
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defended by Sir F. E. Smith and Sir George Cave at enormous cost 
to the public in a right for which he was unfitted by birth and 
which he had spat in the face of our King. 

What great, what secret service—for we do not know of 
it—has Sir Edgar Speyer rendered to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment or to a member of His Majesty’s Government that he 
should thus be defended by all the lawyers in His Majesty’s 
employment, and vindicated by the Courts? Whatever may 
have been the inner history of this case and of the Act of 1914, 
the melancholy fact remains that the native-born Englishman 
is now stripped of the last of his birthrights. Any foreigner, 
by an easy form of naturalization, may step into all those rights 
which once belonged exclusively to the native-born, or to those 
rare individuals naturalized upon oath sacrament and a private 
Act of Parliament. 

No one suddenly changes. Lord Haldane, I am told, was 
presented by the Emperor William with a German boar-hound. 
He used to call it “ Kaiser,” but after war broke out he changed 
its name to “Jock.” Yet the dog has not turned into a collie: it 
remains a German boar-hound, with all the instincts of the breed. 

Is it to the interest of England that foreigners should be 
admitted to all the rights of our English markets? The answer 
of history and present experience is No. It is important to the 
safety and the independence of the State that our trade, industry, 
and commerce should be in the hands of the native-born. 

Is it to the interest of England that foreign-born should be 
allowed to hold land? Land, as this war proves, is a dangerous 
possession in the hands of a possible enemy. 

Is it to the interest of England that the naturalized should be 
allowed to share in the government of the country? Mr. 
Tribitsch Lincoln might furnish the answer. 

There seems to me only one ground of naturalization, and 
that is eminence in new crafts of which the inhabitants are 
ignorant. Foreigners who bring in a new trade, a new industry, 
or a new art should be welcomed ; but they should be forced to 
employ English apprentices so that their knowledge might also 
be naturalized. 

But it is to the interest of England that our naturalization 
laws be strengthened, since war proves that foreigners are a 
danger to the country. The difference between naturalized and 
natural-born, long established in statute and in practice, should be 
restored. As it falls to the native-born to defend their country 
in case of war, it is justice to the native-born that they should be 
protected in their native rights in time of peace. 

Tan D. CoLvin 


parents who themselves were British-born of British subjects, exceptions only to be 
allowed with the written consent of the Admiralty.”—Admiralty Order. 


THE KOH-I-NOOR IN THE TOSHKHANA 
OF “THE GREAT MAHARAJAH” 


Au famous jewels prove the nucleus of myths. None, I imagine, 
have evolved such a galaxy of legends as the great diamond 
credited with the magic power of conveying to its possessor the 
suzerainty of India. This propensity on its part has survived 
even its transmission from East to West. 

The “ Koh-i-noor” is familiar by name to all the English- 
speaking world, and there is a tale current of its narrow escape 
from vanishing entirely during the transit of authority from the 
Sikh to the British “ raj,” which promises, if left entirely unchal- 
lenged, to be held as historical fact. An authentic account of its 
history during this period may therefore not be without interest. 

Most of us know how, for generations, it passed from the 
hands of one conqueror of India to another, from the Rajahs of 
Malwa to the Emperor Alad-ed-Din, and on to the Moguls—of 
whom Aurungzeb set it as the eye of one of the peacocks over his 
throne at Delhi. Then came Nadir Shah, the Persian conqueror, 
who, when gracefully reinstating Mohammed Shah on the throne, 
perceived the jewel sparkling in the head-dress of his captive, 
probably with a hope thus to retain possession of it, and, with 
ready diplomacy, promptly suggested an exchange of turbans, the 
accepted pledge of friendship! Nadir Shah it was that named it 
“Mountain of Light ” (Koh-i-noor), but it soon passed from his 
son Shah Rokh to the Durani, Ahmed Shah, and with the Afghan 
dynasty it remained until, a fugitive from his outraged subjects 
under Dost Mohammed, Shah Soojah fled from Cabul and brought 
it with him across the Indus once more to the land with whose 
fortunes it is associated within the borders of the Punjab. 

The ruler of this State, Runjeet Singh, afterwards known as 
“The Great Maharajah,” was originally one of the many Sirdars, 
or independent chiefs, of the Land of the “ Five Rivers.” Clever 
and ambitious, he became in time paramount ruler of Northern 
India, and as such the British Government concluded with him a 
treaty of alliance, which he ever faithfully adhered to. 

Runjeet was but twelve years old when he succeeded his father, 
Maha Singh. At seventeen he assumed the chieftainship, and at 
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the age of nineteen, so early did he show his powers of leadership, 
he was invested with the dignity of Rajah of Lahore by Shah 
Zuman, the Afghan ruler, in return for signal services rendered 
that monarch. Lahore, although devoid of the beauty and 
sanctity of Amritsar, the sacred city of the Sikhs, was, from its 
position on the banks of the Ravee, in the centre of the cornlands 
of the Upper Indian plain, even then of great importance and 
wealth. 

Although he extended hospitality to the miserable Shah 
Soojah, Runjeet Singh was not the man to do so without some 
sort of return, and the payment he exacted was the Koh-i-noor, 
though the fugitive exhausted every expedient to escape yielding 
it up. Here is the history of how he was coerced into its surrender, 
as told by Runjeet Singh’s own Treasurer, Misr Makraj, to Sir 
John Login in 1849: 

“Shah Sooja-ul-Mulkh,” he relates,* “ at the time the Kob-i- 
noor was taken from him by Runjeet Singh, was in confinement 
with his family in the house of the Dewan Lukput Rai.” An 
embassage of notabilities, including the famous Fakir Azizoodeen, 
were sent to demand the jewel, whereupon the wretched Shah 
attempted to impose on the Maharajah by substituting “a large 
pookra) (topaz) of a yellow colour, which the Shah stated to be 
the Koh-i-noor.” But Runjeet Singh was not the man to be 
caught by any trick of the kind. No sooner was the stone brought 
to him in the Summun than he sent for jewellers to test it, and 
on their verdict “kept the topaz but sent immediate orders to 
place the Shah under restraint [twngaz], and to prevent him 
from eating or drinking until the Koh-i-noor demanded was 
given up!” 

The stone at this time was set singly, as an armlet, in an 
enamelled setting, and weighed 186z5 carats. There is a very 
well-established tradition to the effect that it originally formed 
only a portion of a very much larger diamond known as the 
“Great Mogul,” shown to Tavernier, the French traveller, in 
1665. by the Emperor Aurungzeb. Tavernier describes the 
“Great Mogul ” as the shape of half an egg, and says that it had 
originally weighed 7938 carats. Another account, however, 
declares that the “ Great Mogul” was only found in 1650 in the 
Kollur mine on the Kistur. 

It is a very curious fact that a third famous diamond, “ The 
Orloff,” in the Russian sceptre, also belonged originally to Nadir 
Shah, the Persian, and after his murder fell into the hands of an 
Armenian merchant, who brought it to Amsterdam, where Orloff 


* Statement of Misr Makraj, Treasurer of the Toshkhana, Lahore, for upwards of 
thirty-two years.” 1849. 
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bought it, in 1772, for the Empress Catherine for £90,000. It is 
cut in rose form, with a flat face below, weighs now 194 carats, 
and in form resembles half a pigeon’s egg. The lower side of the 
Koh-i-noor is flat, and undoubtedly corresponds to a cleavage 
plane, and it has been conjectured that it and the Russian Orloff 
diamond are portions of the original stone called the “ Great 
Mogul,” and that a stone of 132 carats, obtained by Abbas Mirza 
at the storming of Coocha in Khorassan in 1832, may be yet 
another portion. The three united would have nearly the form 
and size of the stone measured by Tavernier, and surpass in 
magnitude and eventful history all other known stones. The 
Great Mogul is never heard of again after Tavernier’s time. It 
may have been stolen or broken up on the sacking of Delhi by 
Nadir Shah in 1739, or cut previously into the three stones above 
mentioned. 

We learn further from Misr Makraj that the Maharajah, 
after placing the armlet on his arm and admiring the diamond, 
“replaced it in its box, which, with the topaz, he made over to 
Belee Ram, to be placed in the Toshkhana under the charge of 
Misr Bustee Ram Toshkhanea. After a little while it was taken 
by the Maharajah to Amritsar, under charge of Belee Ram [the 
narrator’s elder brother], along with other articles of the Tosh- 
khana, and carried with the Maharajah, wherever he went, under 
a strong guard. 

“It was always carried in a large camel trunk, placed on the 
leading camel (but this was known only to the people of the 
Toshkhana), the whole string of camels, which generally consisted 
of about one hundred, being well guarded by troops. In camp 
this box was placed between two others alike, close to the pole 
of the tent, Misr Belee Ram’s bed being very close to it, and none 
but his relations and confidential servants having access to the 

lace. 

“ For four or five years it was worn as an armlet, then fitted 
up as a sirpésh for the turban, with a diamond drop of a tolah 
weight attached to it. It was worn in this manner for tibout a 
year, on three or four occasions, when it was again made up as 
an armlet, with a diamond on each side, as at present. It has 
now been used as an armlet for upwards of twenty years.” 

Shortly before the death of Runjeet Singh, when the old Lion 
of the Punjab lay speechless, the Wazeer, Rajah Dhyan Singh, 
tried to induce the Treasurer, Belee Ram, to give up the Koh-i-noor, 
on the pretext that the Maharajah had willed it to the Brahmins 
at Juggernaut. Belee Ram stoutly refused, saying that the 
diamond must remain for Runjeet Singh’s descendants, and 
that 21 lakhs (£210,000 at that time) of money and jewels had 
already been distributed in charity to the Brahmins ! 
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In revenge, when he came into power, Dhyan Singh threw 
Belee Ram into prison, but he was reinstated in his office after 
four months, on the accession of Maharajah Shere Singh. The 
day after Shere Singh’s death, however, poor Belee Ram was 
again seized, along with eight other members of his family, 
including Misr Makraj, who tells the story. Belee Ram and two 
others were secretly murdered in an underground chamber, the 
others were made to perform their duties, though the keys were 
taken from them. At length they were released, “and the charge 
of the Toshkhana (Treasury) and Koh-i-noor again came into the 
hands of Misr Makraj, with whom it has continued without inter- 
mission, so runs the document from which I am quoting, “ until 
made over to me, the undersigned J. 8. Login, on April 3rd, 1849, 
when taken possession of by the British Government.” 

The Toshkhana, or Treasury, of Runjeet Singh, contained an 
accumulation of immense and varied wealth, not only in jewels 
and specie, but objets d’art of all kinds, damascened armour and 
weapons mounted with precious stones, embroideries and curious 
Oriental enamels, besides the famous pearls and emeralds, some 
few of which remained to his son, the late Maharajah Duleep 
Singh, and were by him worn at the Court of Queen Victoria. 

At the downfall of the Sikh “raj ” and before the annexation 
of the Punjab by the British in 1849, the safe transference of these 
stores formed the subject of a very anxious correspondence 
between the Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, and Sir Henry 
Lawrence, at that time Resident at Lahore and President of the 
Board of Administration, commonly known as the “ Triumvirate,” 
the two junior members being Mr. C. G. Mansel and John Lawrence, 
afterwards Lord Lawrence, Sir Henry’s younger brother. On 
April 29 Lord Dalhousie thus writes : 

“* As guardians seem so little to be trusted ’’—this refers to the 
escape of the Maharanee Jinda from custody—‘I hope you have 
taken proper precautions in providing full security for the jewels 
and Crown property at Lahore, whose removal would be a more 
serious affair than that of the Maharanee.” 

With such a strong hint from the Governor-General there was 
little likelihood of negligence on the part of the Board, and 
before the transfer of power Henry and John Lawrence had 
selected the man they considered most fitted for the important 
and somewhat dangerous position of the custodian of the 
treasures in the person of my father, afterwards Sir John Login, 
well known to them both, and a most intimate friend of Sir Henry 
in private life, who at the time was at Lahore on a visit though 
attached to the Commander-in-Chief’s Staff at Jullundur. 

As we have seen from Misr Makraj’s statement, the Koh-i-noor 
was placed in his charge—never having left the hands of the 
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native treasurer—on April 3. On April 10, Sir John writes to 
his wife: “I was installed on the 6th as Governor of the Citadel 
and its contents, and have to make out a list in English, for the 
Governor-General, of all the jewels and valuables belonging to the 
Sikh Government, and now transferred to ours: among them is 
the Koh-i-noor. . . . I myself take the Jewel Department in the 
Toshkhana and overlook the whole. . . . I cannot yet arrive at 
a valuation of the jewels (exclusive of the Koh-i-noor), but I don’t 
think it will be far short of a million, and the other valuable 
property as much more.” 

Again on June 10 he writes: “ When first appointed Governor 
of the Citadel I was formally made Keeper of the Toshkhana . . . 
and the Koh-t-noor was placed in my hands. . . . I should like to 
show you the gorgeous State jewels arranged in the fine box I 
have had made for them. You would laugh to see how they were 
kept (and yet quite safely) by the native treasurers, all rolled up 
separately in little bits of rag, and stowed away in such odd 

laces! .. .” 

In a letter from Lahore on November 2, 1849, Colonel Robert 
Adams, a cousin of my mother’s, describes the Toshkhana at 
Lahore and its contents : 

“T wish you could walk through that same Toshkhana and 
see its wonders! The vast quantities of gold and silver, the 


jewels not to be valued, so many and so rich! The Koh-i-noor, 
far beyond what I had imagined; and perhaps above all the 
immense collection of magnificent Cashmere shawls, rooms full 
of them, laid out on shelves, and heaped up in bales—it is not to 
be described! And all this made over without any list or public 


29 
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document of any sort, to set in order, value, sell, etc. . . 

Besides the jewels and ornaments of all sorts were relics and 
historical effects from all parts of Central Asia, which had gravi- 
tated in mysterious fashion towards the Treasury of the Sikh 
sovereign. One could understand Runjeet’s Chair of State and 
other Sikh relics now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, but 
whence came the collection of Relics of the Prophet (Mohammed), 
the sword of Rustum (the Persian hero), the swords of Holkar 
and of the founder of the Barucksye family at Cabul, Joseph 
Woolf’s testament, and relics of European travellers in Central Asia ? 

From my father’s private letters it is evident that the old 
Treasurer, Misr Makraj, gave him every help, and is often men- 
tioned as remaining on as his assistant-in-charge at the Toshkhana, 
and as eloquent in his expressions of relief at being free of the 
sole responsibility, for, as he said, the Koh-i-noor had been fatal 
to so many of his family that he had hardly hoped ever to survive 
the charge of it! He strongly recommended Dr. Login to adhere 
to the practice he himself had always followed in exhibiting it to 
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visitors, viz. to retain it in his own hand with the ribbon cords 
that secured it as an armlet twisted firmly round his fingers, and 
it was in this way that it was shown when removed from the box 
in which it was kept or from the table covered with a black 
velvet cloth—the stone appearing through a hole cut in the latter 
—where it was displayed when on view to special personages. It 
was still set, as Misr Makraj described it, as an armlet, with a 
diamond of smaller size on either side as a contrast. 

Login’s arrangements for the safe custody of the jewel were 
highly approved by the Governor-General when he arrived in 
November to inspect and make all the plans for the disposal of 
the young Maharajah and the treasures. 

In his letters to his wife, Login mentions that the Governor- 
General made two private visits to the Toshkhana, the object of 
which is only revealed after a lapse of two months: 

“T see by the papers that the Koh-i-noor has arrived in 
England. I was one of the very few entrusted with the secret of 
its disposal. Indeed, they could not have got access to it without 
my knowledge, seeing that it never left my possession from the 
day I received it in charge! I may tell you, now that it is safe, 
that Lord Dalhousie came to my quarters before he left Lahore 
bringing with him a small bag, made by Lady Dalhousie, to hold 
it; and after I had formally made it over to him he went into 
my room and fastened it round his waist, under his clothes, in 
my presence. Lord Dalhousie himself wrote out the formal 
receipt for the jewel, and there my responsibility ended, and I 
felt it a great load taken off me! All the members of the Board 
of Administration were present and countersigned the document. 
The other jewels were also sealed up and made over. 

“Thus Runjeet Singh’s famous Toshkhana of Jewels is a 
thing of the past!” 

The receipt itself is in this form : 


“T have received this day from Dr. Login into my personal 
possession, for transmission to England, the Koh-i-noor diamond, 
in the presence of the members of the Board of Administration 
and of Sir Henry Elliot, K.C.B., Secretary to the Government of 
India. (Signed) Da LHovusiE. 


“ Lahore, December 7th, 1849. 


(Signed) “H. M. Lawrence. “JoHN LAWRENCE. 
“C. G. MANSEL. “'H. M. Exzior.” 


In the lately published Private Letters of the Marquess of 
Dalhousie, edited by J. G. A. Baird, pp. 124, 172, occur the 
following references to this incident : 
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“The Koh-i-noor sailed from Bombay in H.M.S. Medea on 
6th April. I could not tell you at the time, for strict secrecy was 
observed, but I brought it from Lahore myself! I undertook 
the charge of it in a funk, and never was so happy in all my life 
as when I got it into the Treasury at Bombay. It was sewn, and 
double-sewn, into a belt secured round my waist, one end through 
the belt fastened to a chain round my neck. It never left me 
day or night, except when I went to Dera Ghazee Khan, when I 
left it with Captain Ramsay (who has now joint charge of it) 
locked in a treasure-chest, and with strict orders that he was to 
sit upon the chest till I came back! My stars! what a relief it 
was to get rid of it!” 

“The Koh-i-noor is badly cut; it is rose—not brilliant—cut, 
and of course won’t sparkle like the latter. But it should not 
have been shown in a huge space.” 

Sir John Login in after years remarked that his skill with the 
needle as a surgeon then stood him in good stead, as it was he 
who acted dirs2 and sewed the jewel securely into its chamois- 
leather wallet. 

The above account of the Koh-i-noor may be considered, I 
think, sufficient to dispose of a legend that has obtained very 
wide credence, and which it has even been attempted to father 
on Lord Lawrence, the very last man to have originated it, 
knowing, as he did, all the facts of the case. 

To imagine for a moment that the Koh-i-noor, set as an 
armlet, as we have described it, and enclosed in a box could ever 
have found a resting-place in any person’s waistcoat pocket, 
however capacious, is taxing too much the credulity of the average 
individual, and has caused infinite amusement to the large 
number of officials aware of the ceremonial always observed in 
its transit, and the strong guard placed over it, both in and out 
of the Toshkhana. 

As time has gone on the story has received fresh additions, 
and we even find the Duke of Argyll retailing it in an article in 
the Windsor Magazine of June 1911, in a form which gives the 
impression that John Lawrence actually pocketed the diamond 
before the astonished eyes of the native Treasurer and his master, 
while still the Maharajah of Lahore was an independent sovereign, 
on the plea that he would be a safer custodian than its legitimate 
possessor, and proceeded to make good this assertion by rolling 
it in an old stocking, placing it on a shelf, and forgetting all 
about it! Of such amazing flights of fancy has this jewel been 
the origin ! 

When some colour seemed given to the legend by its insertion 
in @ published life of Lord Lawrence, Lady Login wrote to the 
widow, the Dowager Lady Lawrence, pointing out the extra- 
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ordinary aspersion on the late Viceroy’s official methods that had 
appeared in print. Lady Lawrence quite agreed that the story 
was impossible, “as your husband had charge of it all the time,” 
and said that she had remonstrated with the biographer, who 
pleaded in extenuation that it made such a good story ! 

Doubtless Sir John Lawrence had many a pet joke to narrate 
anent his own carelessness and absence of mind, but we may be 
very sure that whatever jewel it was he told the tale about— 
and the pookraj Makraj mentions is not the only stone that 
has served, in its time, as understudy to the famous diamond— 
he would never have suggested that, as the legend has it, the 
Koh-i-noor once reposed for six weeks in a tin box in his waist- 
coat pocket and narrowly escaped being sent with it to the 
dhobve (washerman)! Could some whisper of Lord Dalhousie’s 
personal custody of the jewel have reached non-official ears and 
so have given rise to the myth ? 

But spite of some untoward legends which have sprung up 
through its vicissitudes, the central fact remains unaffected— 
that he that holds the Koh-i-noor holds;the sovereignty of India— 
and in the clash of arms now reverberating through all quarters 
of the globe, what jewel sparkles with more radiancy than the 
steadfast loyalty of the Indian princes and peoples to their 
Sovereign Padishah? What more visibly marks the sense of 
comradeship which unites the soldiers of King George—whatever 


their race, creed, or colour—than their generous rivalry in deeds 
of prowess and of chivalry ? 

The “Mountain of Light” was her army’s gift to Queen 
Victoria “of blessed memory.” In the great struggle of to-day 
the army of the King-Emperor presents a nobler offering, of 
courage, devotion, and self-sacrifice ! 

Transit umbra lux permanet ! 


E. Datyousie Login 


THE PRODUCTION OF MUNITIONS 


I. THe Present DraAFrt on NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Mucg has been said of the effort which the nation is making to 
produce munitions ; little or nothing of the efficiency with which 
that effort is being used. 

At the outset of the war the purpose to be attained at any 
cost was to make the production not efficient but ample. So 
long as further resources of plant and staff were available, these 
separate qualities might remain quite independent of each other. 
The production could be ample and yet inefficient, that is, less 
than the equivalent of the energy spent. The difference would 
certainly have to be paid by the nation, but not with the bones 
of its soldiers. It is only when fresh resources cannot be had that 
the ample supply will depend strictly on efficiency of production. 

Few people can realize how great the present effort is. Early 
in July it was announced on behalf of the Ministry that the 
number of munition workers was then 3,500,000. The bare figure 
gives no convincing picture of the energy which it expresses, and 
it may be compared usefully with what the great industries 
absorb and produce in times of peace. The Census of Production 
(1907) shows that this figure of 3,500,000 munition-workers is 
approximately equal to the aggregate number of persons in the 
United Kingdom who were then engaged in: 

(a) The whole of the metal, engineering, and shipbuilding 
industries, from the manufactures of pig-iron and ordnance to 
those of motor-cars, tinware, and needles ; 

(b) In the chemical and allied trades, from explosives and 
alkalies to soaps and perfumery ; 

(c) In the textile trades, from cottons at woollens and velvets 
to jute and rope; and 

(d) In the food, drink, and tobacco trades. 

The net value of the work done in these trades—that is, the 
gross output less the cost of materials—was about the same as 
the whole export trade of the United Kingdom in manufactures 
of all kinds, excluding bullion. 

This view of what has been done, though by no means showing 
that the country has exhausted its resources, suggests how largely 
it has drawn upon them. The time must be approaching when 
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supplies, reserves, replacement of wastage, and the satisfaction 
of the increased demands which will result from increased military 
activity can no longer be assured by mere brute force of fresh 
resources, and will depend on the efficiency with which existing 
resources are used. 


II. Tae ToLeRATION OF INEFFICIENT PRODUCTION 


The efficiency of the production of munitions has now become 
an urgent question. After having given assurances that the 
supplies of munitions had caught up with the demand and were 
providing sufficient reserves, the Government has made successive 
appeals to munition-workers and the public to forgo the Whit- 
suntide and August holidays on the ground that the work lost 
during those few days could not safely be spared. Neither 
these appeals nor any other circumstances imply necessarily that 
supplies are not equal to present needs; but the fact that such 
appeals should have been found necessary shows that the previous 
assurances can no longer be given. The appeals do not stand 
alone in showing this to be the view of the Government itself. 
The Admiralty, for example, has lately been soliciting from 
workmen leave to make further use of unskilled labour; and 
negotiations were opened as late as June last for preventing the 
overtime bonus which is allowed in the Clyde shipyards from 
being paid to men who had not first worked a complete day. 

For the time being the full facts of the production of munitions 
can neither be given publicly nor asked; but the doubt which 
has arisen as to the time for which existing arrangements, if they 
are sufficient at present, will continue to be so, coupled with the 
enormous draft which has already been made on national manu- 
facturing resources, makes it impossible longer to conceal ‘the 
fact that much of whatever shortness of reserves or supplies may 
be felt or threatened is due to inefficient production, by which 
vast amounts of man-power and of money have been lost since 
the outset of the war, and still are being lost ; that a large part of 
the inefficiency could be stopped by the mere decision of the 
Government to stop it; and that by its stoppage, without adding 
a man or a tool, an enormous reserve of output could be obtained 
immediately from resources that are already mobilized and 
at work. 


III. Tae AvompABLeE Sources oF INEFFICIENCY 


The facts to be considered may be stated shortly. 

(1) Trained engineers are retained in the combatant forces, 
incompetent men are employed in the control of production, 
works and workmen are kept waiting for material, and other 
incidents of faulty co-ordination are common. 
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(2) Hours of work have been chosen and maintained which 
prevent the plant and staff from yielding their maximum output. 
(3) No measures have been taken generally for giving works 
a pecuniary incentive to assure extra quick production, and in a 
large volume of work a direct incentive 1s given to produce slowly. 

(4) In addition to such wastage of resources as has resulted 
from lack of deliberation or mistaken judgment on the part of 
the chiefs, much under-production through the intention or 
thoughtlessness of workmen has been permitted with the know- 
ledge and acquiescence of the Government and of their technical 
officers. 

(5) The under-production which has been knowingly and 
deliberately permitted in every month since the beginning of the 
war is probably not less than the loss of output which was 
threatened by the observance of the Whitsuntide holidays. 


IV. Fautty Co-oRDINATION, INCLUDING ENLISTMENT 
OF ENGINEERS 


Early in the war engineers were volunteering to fully the 
same extent as other men, and large numbers of them passed into 
the services as combatants. 

Besides the attractions of duty and adventure which probably 
were the primary inducement to most of them, those who were 
not members of a trade union felt the fear of unemployment in 
civil life. The unions included only a minority of working 
engineers. Figures are not available to show just how small a 
minority ; but such figures as are comparable show that at the 
outbreak of war the unions may have included something less 
than a third of the total men employed in the trades. Their 
strength lay largely in the fact that, through reasons which for 
the present purpose need not be discussed, they supplied all, or 
a large majority, of the men employed in the Government and 
similar shops. In most of these shops no claim was made overtly 
and officially that only unionists should be employed, but those 
who were engaged did what they could to discourage non-unionists 
from entering. | 

At the beginning of the war these were thought to be the 
only engineering shops in which employment would be sure, and 
the objection to the employment of non-unionists was pressed 
with more determination than ever. For enforcing such an 
objection certain methods of peaceful persuasion are understood 
to be used. In addition to the personal disapproval which 
individuals may express, a genius loci is believed to haunt such 
shops, an unseen Providence of apparently sound trade-unionist 
convictions, which purloins an intruder’s tools, spoils his work, 
and interferes with his progress and comfort wherever it can 
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find a chance. If these hints are not accepted, heavy objects fall 
on him by deplorable, if convenient, accident ; and the process 
goes on inexorably until the new man’s life has become intolerable, 
crippled, or extinct, or he has ungracefully retired. So long as 
the belief in this malign trade-union Providence is held generally, 
as beyond question it is held, it does not matter much for the 
present purpose whether it is well founded or not. Its net effect 
was that competent non-union engineers and foundrymen who 
would have preferred to continue working at their trades went 
to fight in the wars because they were warned off from taking 
service in Government and similar shops. 

These men were probably for the most part the elder and more 
experienced hands, attached to their homes by their families and 
to their trades by settled habit. The men who were attracted to 
military service by a sense of duty or by the instinct for adventure 
were mostly the younger men, including many of the better 
trained. Together they must have formed an industrial force 
respectable both in numbers and in quality; and as yet no 
systematic inquiry has been made throughout the forces to 
ascertain how many of those who survive are to be found in the 
fighting ranks and would be willing to return. 

Whether the men are of more value where they are than they 
would be if recalled to their own trades or professions depends on 
the relative scarcity of men in the respective services, which the 
public can neither know nor seek to know. In their absence 
some very extraordinary appointments have been made. Works 
of all kinds, whether producing raw material or finished articles, 
have found, for example, that men without previous training, 
experience, or even elementary knowledge of the materials and 
work with which they had to deal have been made inspectors ; 
and whole shops have been kept engaged on rectifying, so far as 
rectification was possible, large quantities of very bad work 
which had been imported from abroad after it had been passed 
by Government inspectors at the place of manufacture. 

How many such appointments have been made, what bad 
work has been passed—or what serviceable work rejected—by 
incompetent inspectors, how far such inspectors have been 
replaced by efficient men, whether the supply of trained men for 
inspectors, supervisors, and mechanics has become sufficient for 
present and prospective purposes, can only be known to those in 
charge of the work. Many complaints have been made, both by 
contractors and by men, of work having been delayed through 
the absence of raw or part-finished material. Here, again, only 
those in charge of the work can know how far these complaints 
are the consequence of skilled engineers having become fighters 
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they are symptoms and a part of imperfect co-ordination between 
works, and how far they are merely the unavoidable incoherence 
of a new and vast system. 


V. ContTINUOUS OVERTIME 


The Government has adopted or encouraged a policy of 
continuous overtime. The common experience of manufacturers 
is that, unavoidable as it may be on emergency, overtime is an 
inefficient method of continuous working. This common experi- 
ence has been tested during recent years by systematic observa- 
tion. In England and in Germany this observation had for 
the most part been confined to noting the effect of reducing the 
week’s hours of work from fifty-four or thereabouts to forty-eight. 
In the United States more detailed examinations have been made, 
some intended to test the efficiency of production and others to 
fix the limit of work which could be done without inducing more 
fatigue than the normal periods of rest would remove, a problem 
which of course was involved in the former inquiries. The 
subject is not yet completely investigated, and indeed is under 
the consideration of a committee of the British Association. The 
results, however, go far enough to establish the fact that, while 
the optimum period of continuous work is different for different 
occupations, for a considerable number of occupations it is well 
below the daily hours that are being worked on munitions. 
With a limited staff in a short emergency advantage might, 
nevertheless, be found in working such hours, and they may 
have been necessary at the outset; but it is incredible that in 
all operations they can have been continued month after month 
without having reduced the output. To what extent an increase 
could be obtained by reducing the hours of those workers whose 
output would be improved by the reduction cannot be stated 
without careful observations. The extraordinary uniformity 
which pervades the industry, owing to the scale of its repetition 
work, would be very favourable to making such observations ; 
and some gain, great or small, could be expected with certainty 
if they were made and action taken on their results. 


VI. Tue ABSENCE oF INCENTIVE TO WorKS 


Arrangements made at headquarters may have a considerable 
effect on output, which in some classes of work may be even the 
most important ; but in the many contracts which are not paid 
for by the piece or by an agreed lump sum local zeal is by far the 
more important influence, and in no class of work is it without 
effect. No doubt can be felt that the proprietors of works have 
their share of patriotic feeling, and require no pecuniary induce- 
ment for wishing their works to produce all the munitions that 
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they can. It does not, however, follow that to give the works 
as a unit a pecuniary interest in the volume of its output would 
therefore be waste of money. The primary instinct of the officers 
of a works, who are responsible to the proprietors, must naturally 
and by long training be to secure for it the best profit that they 
can. No sentiment of the proprietors can take the place of this 
instinct in their subordinates, or prevent good managers and fore- 
men from regarding a profit to be made by the works as a special 
object of consideration, affecting necessarily their attitude to the 
job. Whether a pecuniary interest in the volume of output 
would or would not be an incentive to the proprietors, custom 
would therefore make it felt as one throughout the works itself. 

The Government has not only made no general attempt to 
give works an interest in the volume of their output, but on the 
contrary for such work as is not paid at agreed rates or by lump 
sum, the output of which depends most particularly on local 
energy, it uses largely or exclusively the method of paying the 
proprietors’ outgoings with an added percentage; thus not only 
giving the works no pecuniary incentive to complete in the 
shortest time, but actually increasing its profits in direct propor- 
tion to the delay in completion. Bearing in mind not merely 
and perhaps not so much the effect on the actual proprietors as 
on their organized staff, a gain in output would certainly be 
obtained if the pecuniary advantage of slow output were removed 
and some pecuniary interest in increased output substituted. 
The problem of providing such an incentive is simple with work 
which is paid by the piece or agreed sum, and would certainly 
not be insoluble with other work if it were approached with the 
determination that it had to be solved. 


VII. Permitrep UNDER-PRODUCTION 


(a) Its Forms. The sources of inefficiency which were per- 
mitted knowingly and deliberately include under-production by 
men while at work and irregular attendance, and to understand 
them the conditions of work must be remembered. 

In engineering works men are engaged at a standard wage 
(known as their day-work money) to work between fixed times 
on each day for a standard number of hours per week. For all 
or most of the operations on munitions that are required in 
large numbers the standard wage is superseded by a piecework 
rate, intended to stimulate the man to do his best, and calculated 
so as to reward him by a bonus over his day-work money. The 
performance of men working on day-work can only be appreciated 
and checked with any accuracy by foremen and others actually 
on the work ; but their output on piecework can be judged with 
considerable exactness by their mere records, and the efficiency 
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of whole shops working on piecework can thus be compared and 
estimated with equal ease by a headquarters staff. 

The under-production by men while at work which can be 
detected most readily at headquarters is therefore that which 
occurs on piecework. Little doubt can exist in the presence of 
the piecework facts which will be described that considerable 
under-production occurs also on day-work ; but measures taken 
at headquarters would have less effect on it than on the output 
from piecework, and the present discussion takes no account of 
any increase to be obtained in the day-work output. 

The loss of output through irregular attendance arises mostly 
from the method of payment for overtime, night-work, and 
Sunday work, the nature and results of which, like those of piece- 
work, can be seen at headquarters. For every hour worked in 
those times men, whether engaged on day-work or on piecework, 
are paid bonus sums varying from one-fourth of their standard 
day-work wage to its full amount. In a small minority of shops 
this bonus is reckoned only on time worked in excess of the hours 
of the full ordinary week. In the large majority it is paid regard- 
less of the total number of hours which the man has worked, and 
in such shops a man who loses ordinary time and works overtime 
can therefore work less than his standard hours and yet get more 
than his ordinary wage, in addition to any bonus he may be 
making on piecework. In the arrangement which the Govern- 
ment were seeking to make for Scotch shipyards in June last, a 
man could not do this on any individua.. day, but he could stay 
away for a whole day in each week, and by working two hours 
overtime when he did come in would still earn more than his full 
week’s wage, in addition to Sunday work and any piecework 
bonus. The absence of a man during ordinary hours may subject 
a shop to more loss of output than is represented by his individual 
work. In many operations the work of one man or more is done 
on another man’s product ; in many it can only be done with the 
other man’s help; so that in all such cases the absence of one 
man may incidentally delay the work of one or more of his mates, 
besides helping to demoralize the shop. 

(b) Typical Examples. Among those who are practically 
familiar with the trades concerned, no dispute exists as to the 
facts of under-production ; but for the information of those who 
are not, specimens may be given of the evidence on which the 
assertions under consideration are based. 

The individual workers whose experience is here quoted are 
men actually occupied on munitions, and are selected from the 
chief manufacturing districts of the kingdom. Their statements 
have been i. every case unsought and spontaneous, made for the 
most part from a sense of disgust at the loss of output which 
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they saw and could not stop. What they record does not exhibit 
a new development in industry, but is merely the continuation, 
in spite of present circumstances, of practices which were well 
known to exist before the war, especially in large shops. 

In a large Government shop in the southern half of England 
a machine was being worked so as to produce an output of rather 
less than one-tenth of its capacity, the men earning on piecework 
about twenty per cent. more than their usual pay. Under 
pressure from a new foreman the men increased their output to 
rather less than half what they could have done. At this rate 
they continue, and are paid something over four times their usual 
wage. 

In another large Government shop in the same area the 
ordinary time which is lost averages from 20 to 30 per cent. of 
the full week. 

A man in a controlled shop in the North of England which 
had been converted to munitions from another industry found 
that he could do double his allotted output, and began to do so. 
He was given to understand by the foreman as well as by his 
fellow-workmen that he was not to do more than the appointed 
number, and has had to keep his production down to that number. 
A second man working in another shop in the same town had a 
precisely similar experience. 

The manager of a machine shop in the North of England was 
asked by a Government officer in the presence of a workman to 
give the times ordinarily occupied by the several operations of 
the work done in the shop. The rates which he gave were approxi- 
mately double those which the operations actually took. 

An experienced dock foreman finds that his men, earning 
from 60 to 80 per cent. more than their normal rates, are doing 
less than one-third of the work that they could do. He sees no 
difficulty in getting all or a considerable part of this wastage 
saved, if he is allowed to use suitable measures in regard to the 
men’s pay and employment. His superiors, themselves not 
acquainted practically with the work, object to his putting any 
pressure at all on the men. This man’s only child, a trained 
engineer, has been at the Front since the beginning of 1915. 

A lad, aged just eighteen, joined an artillery regiment some 
four months ago. Before the war and for a year or so after its 
outbreak he had been a labourer in various non-mechanical 
trades, at ordinary boy’s wages. He got employment ultimately 
with a very large firm in the Black Country and was engaged on 
making shells in a semi-automatic machine. He was on the 
night-shift. He liked the night-shift because the foreman was 
very seldom round and he had not really to work much more 
than half the time. He took a night off when he felt like it. The 
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piecework price of his work allowed him with all this.latitude to 
make forty-five to fifty shillings a week. He was a bright, good- 
natured boy, well pleased with his performance at the works. He 
gave up his employment only because he thought he ought to be 
doing his bit at the Front. 

Individual examples such as these could be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. Sometimes they come into the courts. In Liverpool, for 
instance, at the end of June a turret-lathe worker was fined forty 
shillings, payable at the rate of five shillings per week, for having 
conspired with other men to restrict their output of shells. His 
defence was that they and he were turning out as much as other 
men. 

The objection may be taken to such individual examples, to 
whatever reasonable extent they are multiplied, that they disclose 
nothing to show a general public whether they are types or 
exceptions in the enormous manufacture which is proceeding. 
This objection would have more force if the instances were of 
men working separately or in small shops than where the men, as 
those are whose experience has just been described, are working 
in large shops under quite definite practice. In such shops 
individual men cannot break discipline eccentrically, and if one 
man habitually under-produces, his under-production is clearly 
tolerated, which it would not be if it were exceptional in the 
shop. The objection may, bowever, be avoided by comparing 
these individual examples with such records as have been published 
of collective experience. Of these, perhaps the most instructive 
is that which was described recently by Sir William Beardmore in 
his Presidential Address to the Iron and Steel Institute, from 
which the following paragraph is quoted : 

“Early in the war it was found at the Parkhead Forge that 
the output from the respective machines was not so great as 
what the machines were designed for, and one of the workers 
was induced to do his best to obtain the most out of a machine. 
He very greatly increased his output, notwithstanding his predi- 
lection for trade-union restrictions. When it was found that 
the demands of the Government for a greatly accelerated produc- 
tion of shells required the employment of girls in the projectile 
factory, owing to the scarcity of skilled workers, these girls in 
all cases produced more than double that by thoroughly trained 
mechanics—members of the trade unions—working the same 
machines under the same conditions. Three representative cases 
may be quoted thus: In the turning of the shell body the actual 
output by girls with the same machines and working under 
exactly the same conditions and for equal number of hours was 
quite double that by trained mechanics. In the boring of shells 
the output was also quite double, and in the curving, waving, and 
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finishing of shell bases, quite 120 per cent. more than that of 
experienced mechanics.” 

A somewhat similar example was stated recently by the 
chairman of Cammell, Laird and Co. Ltd., Mr. Hichens, who 
found women loading 18-lb. shells into trucks and learned that, 
in spite of the heaviness of the work, they got through five times 
as many as the men who did the work previously. 

Mr. Hichens also records as a typical case a shipyard in which 
he had ascertained that on an average 20 per cent. of the men 
employed lost a quarter of every day, and 10 per cent. stopped 
away altogether. 

(c) The Extent of Under-production. If even the lowest of 
these figures of under-production were applicable to the entire 
industry, it would mean that as much labour has been wasted as 
has been used, and that an output equal to that of the Whitsun- 
tide holidays has been lost in every week since the war began. 
Some shops have not made this wastage, while others have made 
much more. The estimate which has been suggested above 
assumes the average avoidable wastage through permitted under- 
production to have been one-fourth of this lowest figure; and, 
remembering that the examples which have been quoted are 
taken from the most populous shops, this minimum seems likely 
to be too low. By rationalizing the piecework and overtime 
systems the output of munitions could thus be increased to at 
least this extent; and to the reserve so created a considerable 
addition could be made as certainly, if not as immediately, by 
proper attention to the questions of men, hours, and conditions 
of contract described under the first three heads. 

(d) How they have been induced. The existence of such prac- 
tices of under-production in the largest and best equipped shops 
in the country is good evidence of a serious avoidable shortage ; 
but in itself it does not explain by what influences it was induced, 
nor show that it was permitted knowingly and deliberately. 
For this information the conditions of working must be 
examined. 

After the war had gone on for seven months the Government 
held a conference with the chief trade unions interested in the 
production of munitions. It was agreed that for the national 
safety all trade rules or customs tending to restrict production or 
employment must be suspended, and that for the men’s protection 
all firms should be required to undertake that any such suspension 
should only be for the period of the war, and after the war should 
not prejudice the position of workmen or unions as to the revival 
and maintenance of pre-war rules and customs. This agreement 
was embodied in the Munitions Act of June 1915, together with 
the stipulation that existing time and piecework rates should not 
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be altered, and should be paid to any semi-skilled men who did 
work to which such rates applied. 

It is now known, and could have been learned at any time 
within a week or two by suitable practical trial, that for many 
important articles the existing piecework rates were extravagantly 
high. Whether it was necessary and desirable that such rates 
should be paid while the need of economy was being preached at 
large and men in the ranks were being paid so very much less is 
a question which cannot be decided without knowing why the 
agreement was made. Indeed, even if these rates could have 
been fixed at reasonable figures, with a saving of tens of millions 
of pounds in the cost of munitions, the mistake of having agreed 
the higher rates would have been just waste of money ; a matter 
grave enough in itself when money has a value to the nation 
which it never had before, but venial and inconsiderable in 
comparison with the allowance of an avoidable waste of man- 
power and avoidable shortage of supplies. The present discussion 
is concerned solely with these graver matters, and all that can 
be said now of the Government’s bargain as to the rates of 
pay is that, whatever its pecuniary effect may be, it has to be 
kept. 

The high piecework rates are nevertheless material for the 
present purpose, because they are probably the most serious 
cause of under-production by men while at work. 

Sir William Beardmore, whose wide experience and high 
authority cannot be questioned, regards the limitation of output 
as due to “ predilection for trade-union restrictions.” This view 
does not necessarily involve the councils of the unions in a charge 
of bad faith ; and no reason has appeared for imagining either 
that their agreement to waive all restrictions was made with a 
mental reservation or that secretly they have used their influence 
to avoid it. The unions are, however, organized by a devolution 
which extends to each individual shop in which their members 
work, and even to each individual member ; and while there may 
be no reason for believing that the councils have sanctioned a 
violation of their agreement with the Government, as much 
cannot be said of their branches, and still less of their individual 
officers and members. The teaching and practices of a large 
organization may be renounced for a time by its leaders far more 
easily and completely than they can be removed from the daily 
practice of those smaller bodies and individuals with whom by 
precept, example, and pecuniary sanction they have become daily 
and hourly custom. A typical case was reported in the Daily 
Chronicle of September 8. At a Munitions Tribunal a shop steward 
“was fined 20s. for approaching a man with a view to reducing 
output. It was stated that he reported a moulder to the society 
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lodge for doing in five and a half hours what was considered a 
nine and a half hours’ job, and the man was fined £1.” 

Nevertheless another influence is probably assisting to limit 
the production. The piecework prices of many articles are so 
high that men can earn far more than enough for their immediate 
wants without producing nearly as much as they could. It is 
an elementary fact in human nature, fundamental to economic 
science, that the value to a man of money or any other commodity 
usually decreases or seems to decrease as he gets more of it; and 
a man who knows that by working slowly he can earn several 
times as much as he has been in the habit of earning may not be 
disposed naturally to work as hard as he could. He may recognize 
that the piecework premium is given on the understanding that 
he is to do his best; but no one can tell what his best is till he 
tries ; and the further increase of his pay is no sufficient incentive 
to him for trying. Such would be the position of a man who 
worked, as most men work, according to the way he felt towards 
his job without considering consciously any motives at all. 

Without any doubt the needs of the Services would have been 
a sufficient inducement to most men. It must be remembered, 
however, that in a workshop, as in most other organized associa- 
tions, the community’s requirements are expressed by the rules 
which are enforced; and a workman, who is in no position to 
bottom the fathomless resources of the State or to distrust a 
Minister’s public praise of his exertions, cannot know that for 
the safety of his friends he must do more individually than the 
enforced rules demand, and that the State’s other resources cannot 
make up for what he personally may omit. 

(e) Lhe Privity of the Government and its Officers. These facts 
do more than explain the under-production in question. They 
also show that its existence, and the fact that it was avoidable, 
must have been known both to the Government and to its 
technical officers. 

For the practices which had induced it were well known not 
only to engineers but also to politicians. Engineers knew these 
practices to be among the commonest and gravest obstacles to 
production. Each of them might not have acquired all the 
endless knowledge of engineering science and art; but every 
one had learned this elementary fact of daily experience. Long 
before the war such practices had become notorious publicly as 
the most dangerous of industrial diseases, and statesmen of all 
parties had exposed and denounced them. Dealing as they were 
with the weaknesses of an enfranchised democracy, they did not 
then go beyond expressions of elevated sentiment and pious 
opinion ; but no one can suggest that these expressions were not 
sincere, and still less that these statesmen did not know the 
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extent and danger of the disease. Such knowledge had led the 
Government to make the agreement of March 1915 embodied 
in the Munitions Act, a principal object of which was to stop such 
practices. The responsible statesmen, in fact, no less than their 
technical advisers, had been put on inquiry to ascertain whether 
these practices had been stopped. 

The knowledge could have been gained most simply and 
directly by making systematic trial under proper conditions, as 
is commonly done in the best American shops doing repetition 
work before settling the methods of manufacturing each article 
and the time to be allowed for each operation. But assuming 
even that through insufficiency of staff or any other reason such 
trials were not made, the situation must have been clear after 
the first few weeks, when returns were received from the various 
shops who were engaged on similar work. For although practices 
such as have been described are common in many or most shops, 
and dominate in particular those of the Government itself and others 
of the largest and best equipped public and private firms, they are not 
universal ; and the returns of the shops which were well managed 
must have placed under the eyes of those who cared to know an 
immediate indication of the shortcomings of the majority of the 
sources of supply. The glaring discrepancies which must thus 
have appeared would have shown unmistakably, even to a lay 
mind, the influence of one or both of the causes described above, 
and would have suggested the natural and immediate remedy. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The history and position of the production of munitions may 
now be summarized. 

Having realized that the existing sources of supply were 
insufficient, the Government came to Parliament in the tenth 
month of the war and took powers to increase them by all available 
means, in particular by suspending artificial restrictions on output 
in its own and the other shops which the trade unions controlled. 
They have produced from their works only a fraction of their 
proper output, in part through mismanagement and in part through 
having acquiesced consciously and deliberately in the restriction 
of output, which they were trusted and had undertaken to suppress. 
They have tried to supply the shortage by constant additions to 
their enterprises, and to conceal their breach of trust from the 
public and their failure from both public and men by commending 
the vastness of their undertakings and the whole-hearted devotion 
of the workers. The enemy’s entrenchments have been allowed to 
grow and the price of capturing them has increased while our forces 
have been waiting for the delayed munitions; and our men have 
fallen time and again in advances made with insufficient supplies. 

If this needless and ghastly sacrifice is not to recur the present 
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inefficient use of the means of producing munitions must be 
stopped. For all purposes of the war the reform would be exactly 
equivalent to a corresponding increase of plant, equipment, and 
men. In the first three classes of misuse the remedy depends on 
the individual circumstances of each case, and the only demand 
which can be made is that those who are responsible shall find 
and apply it. The gross wastage in piecework and overtime, 
on the other hand, can be cured merely by recognizing the prin- 
ciples involved and taking the measures which they require. 
To leave no doubt of what they are they may be finally restated. 

Up to a certain point the increment which men are earning 
on their normal wages is desired and appreciated by them keenly. 
Beyond that point the interest of most of them in their wages 
decreases rapidly, and such incentive as it affords is overborne 
by “ trade-union predilections,” natural inertia, thoughtlessness, 
or a combination of these influences. 

Now the premium which is included in the piecework rates 
and that which is allowed for overtime are not free gifts, but 
payments made for definite considerations. The piecework 
premium is paid on the understanding that the man shall do his 
best. The overtime premium is an indemnity to him for working 
longer hours than those of the normal week, and when on night- 
work for working these hours at an inconvenient time. The 
remedy for the shortage which arises through the exhaustion of 
incentive is obviously to restore the incentive. This could be 
done immediately and certainly by insisting that, before the 
agreed premiums are paid, the considerations for which they are 
allowed should have been performed. 

In such conditions a man who turned out less than what 
could be reasonably expected from an efficient worker would 
receive his standing day-work wage, but no piecework premium ; 
and a man who did not work during a part of the ordinary hours 
of the week would have the hours on which overtime premium 
was allowed reduced to an equal extent. The fairness of such a 
measure is plain in itself and is analogous to the common practice 
with premiums allowed to employers. No firm whose contract 
carried a premium in consideration of rapid delivery or night-work 
would claim it if delivery was not rapid, or the work was not 
done at night; on the contrary, such contracts usually carry a 
penalty if the delivery is slower than contemplated. What the 
measure of the minimum output should be could be defined 
readily by actual trial. With examples such as those of whole 
shopfuls of untrained girls doing solid engineering operations in a 
fraction of the time taken over them by trained mechanics, no 
fear need be felt that in order to obtain a sufficient increase the 
required outputs need be fixed beyond an efficient man’s ability. 

ENGINEER 


THE CHURCH AND HER PRESENT TASK 


No race nor nation, not humanity itself, can pass through an 
ordeal such as that which now grips the world without its religious 
emotions being profoundly stirred. We perceive, dimly indeed, 
but not the less forcibly, the power of that simple, enthralling, 
almost childlike religious faith that moves the mighty heart of 
Russia. Only the few amongst us, who have at once insight and a 
rare experience, can really gauge its character or its working. 
Most of us are only conscious of its presence, and some day, 
perhaps, when immediate cares and anxieties press less heavily 
we of this country shall learn to understand it—and, with under- 
standing, to gain a new and deeper sympathy. In the case of our 
nearer and more familiar allies of France we would be dull indeed 
if we did not perceive how profoundly religious feeling has pene- 
trated into the heart of the nation, and has linked itself with her 
splendid patriotism and self-sacrifice. The spirit of Jeanne 
d’Arc has captivated the people of France. The veneration for 
all she symbolizes has spread far beyond the limits of any sect, or 
class, or type of opinion. Her name is the embodiment of all that 
nobility of soul that has inspired France in this her hour of deadliest 
trial. Amongst the poilus of the trenches ; amongst those whose 
homes have been devastated ; amongst the widows and mothers 
who mourn in their loneliness ; amongst her artists and her poets 
who lament the loss of bright comrades, and the light of genius 
quenched for ever in the shadows of the valley of death—with all 
alike the one overmastering sympathy of religion has asserted its 
potent sway. Very many who formerly held such ideas in small 
esteem are now ready to confess their force. 

And what of ourselves? To our familiar eyes the flaws and the 
waywardness, the strains of false feeling and of doubtful sincerity 
perhaps impress themselves with somewhat exaggerated force. We 
are more inclined to be critical, and very largely because many of 
us have more leisure for it than our neighbours. Widely as the 
war has spread sorrow amongst our own homes, heavily as the wings 
of death have hung over our land, there are still large masses of 
our population from whose experience the actual scenes of deso- 
lation have been far removed, and whose imagination cannot 
picture realities which are beyond their ken. No one who has 
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had opportunities of watching England and France, as they 
present themselves under the strain of the war, can fail to be struck 
by the contrast between actual tragedy enacted before our eyes 
and the echoes of a comparatively distant struggle. Isolated 
incidents impress us vividly with their dread import and strike 
home to the hearts of some. But they are not present to the 
consciousness of the people here as they are in France. That 
sublime sympathy that thrills a nation in its most tragic moment, 
under the impulse of religious feeling, has not, with us, as yet 
exercised its full sway. And so we are apt, perhaps, to analyse, 
with the apathy of mere observers, emotions which we discern but 
donot fully share. Yet there is no reason to admit for one moment 
that the religious emotion is less in its influence upon our nation, 
or that it is less deep, less true, or less worthy of reverence. Gradu- 
ally it may be it will assert itself as the struggle proceeds, as its 
dread issues are more clearly realized and as the ruin and sorrow 
that follow in its train spread themselves more widely. The 
heroism that can endure suffering and the long-drawn agony 
of broken hopes will reveal its religious foundation. The stricken 
hearts will surely seek that shelter from the storm that religion 
offers—let us trust, also, that strength and manliness in trial 
which, rightly guided, it affords. 

Rightly guided. There is the real crux of the matter at this 
supreme moment. It is upon the recognized and professional 
exponents of the nation’s religious faith that the responsibility 
must rest. They have had a splendid opportunity. To a true 
appeal the nation could not but be responsive. The National 
Church must answer, in an hour of solemn crisis, for the discharge 
of a duty that lies, first and foremost, upon her. 

The position which she holds is unquestionably far more 
advantageous than that of the Church in France. This is not 
the place to trace the course of French politics or to awaken 
echoes of past controversies. Whatever its cause or its justifica- 
tion there can be no doubt that the breach between the Church 
and the State in France, before the war, was profound and un- 
bridgeable. Jealousy, mutual suspicion, bitter rancour, memories 
of real or fancied martyrdom—these held the two apart and 
seemed to bar the participation of the Church in any national 
effort. 

Yet we know what the result has been—a Church stript of her 
revenues, pursuing her work under every condition of discourage- 
ment, debarred from all political influence, and maintaining her 
hold upon the nation in defiance of the politicians, has yet risen 
nobly to the task that national and patriotic duty imposed upon 
her. Her priests have fought and died in the trenches and have 
been found in the forefront of danger. Her leaders have appealed 
to the heart of France and have awakened a clear note of response. 
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Her adherents stand in the front rank of the men of letters, and 
they have spoken to the nation in the spirit which she inculcates. 
She has given of her best at the call of the country, and amongst 
laymen the sons of the Church are counted in the roll of her 
greatest soldiers. The Church has had no thought but of her 
patriotic duty, and she has allowed old quarrels and old sores to 
be covered under the folds of the national flag. She has known 
how to kindle, with overmastering eloquence, the deepest emotions 
of the people, and she has no time now for theological niceties or 
for social speculations. 

It were to be wished most earnestly that similar words could 
be used for our own National Church. We have the same 
emotions to appeal to; the same feelings to be stirred; the 
same great patriotic impulse to be directed and guided. The 
opportunity has been without example. Never was the nation 
more united in one supreme and overmastering effort of com- 
bined enthusiasm and will. It was for the National Church, with 
all those added advantages which she possesses and which are 
denied to the Church in France—ancient tradition, secure privi- 
lege, ample recognition, plenary authority—to make herself the 
prophetess of the people and to sound a clarion note that would 
have echoed throughout the land. Has she risen to the task ? 
Has she discharged her solemn responsibility ? 

In other religious bodies, possessed of fewer privileges and 
boasting no such proud position, there have been notable appeals 
to all that was greatest in the national unity of purpose. I do 
not presume to speak of the Dissenting Communions in England. 
In the Church of Scotland and in her sister Presbyterian Church— 
whose sympathies, we all hope, are constantly being brought 
more closely into unison with her own—we have had utterances 
which spoke direct and true to all that was deepest and most 
abiding in national feeling: trumpet-calls which gave expression 
to the imperious dictates of patriotic duty. To both Churches 
may be paid the tribute of profound respect for work well done. 
It would be invidious to mention names, but that of one con- 
spicuous recent occupant of the Moderator’s Chair in the Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland and of the still more recent occupant of 
the same position in the United Free Church will readily occur to 
all as those of men who have used their great position worthily 
and who have spoken to their countrymen words that ring true 
and are inspired by that directness and by that simplicity which is 
“the finest ornament of human things.” For no lesser talk, 
for no more intricate disquisition, has the nation now either the 
leisure or the patience. 

It is no pleasant task to impute comparative failure to a 
Church so deeply imbedded in our affections, so consecrated by 
her own great traditions, so justly honoured for her glorious 
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achievements, as is the Church of England. Her heart is true to 
the core. Her adherents are still faithful. She is animated by no 
ignoble jealousies and abhors the thought of selfish aggrandize- 
ment or of political ambition. She is almost touching in her 
eagerness for self-abasement and in her readiness to admit, and 
even to anticipate, questionings of her political and even of her 
religious character. She has adopted her own unworthiness as a 
new article of faith, and appeals to the judgment seat in the robes 
of repentance, and as Supplex misericordie. The unfortunate 
thing is that the robe has become so familiar, that some of her 
accredited sponsors appear to be unwilling to allow her to appear 
in any other. They desire to display their own breadth of mind 
chiefly by denunciations of the Church, by whose authority they 
speak. But whatever the reason, and however candid and sincere 
are these appeals to our benevolence, some are inclined to say that 
on the whole the Church of England has appeared to many of her 
warmest friends not to have risen to the height of the responsi- 
bility which has fallen upon her in a crisis where, above all others, 
the nation had a right to look to her for a rallying call. She has 
often had to meet the attacks of bitter enemies. This time the 
complaint comes from her sincere friends. The Church, as a 
common entity, has not failed. Her laity have steadied them- 
selves in the hour of trial. Her influence has not faded in the 
congregation or in the home. Men have gone to battle, happy 
under her blessing, and have died, trustfully, in her fold. But 
her influence has been a corporate one, born of her history, en- 
shrined in her memories, and nursed in the hearts of her adherents. 
Taken individually we have to admit that very many amongst 
her authorized exponents have either failed to bestir themselves 
to the task or have, in some instances, come into sharp collision 
with national feeling. The evidence is overwhelming, and perhaps 
the reasons are not very far to seek, nor the responsibility of a 
certain number very difficult to assign. 

The Church of England, by her history, by her constitution, by 
the long and consistent tradition which has shaped her relations 
to the nation, is a creation of peculiar origin and of unique type. 
Her leaders, in order to discharge their proper function, must not 
forget the character of the institution which they represent. 
They cannot retain an elaborate hierarchy, high spiritual authority, 
and extensive secular privileges and at the same time combine 
these with the flamboyant style dear to the heart of Shakespeare’s 
“ Sunday-Citizen ” in his Tabernacle, with that studious avoidance 
of the intellectual ingredient in religious thought suitable to 
Little Zion, or with an attitude, varying from one of apathetic 
indifference to combative and even contemptuous antipathy 
towards the distinctive doctrines of the Church whose’ pledged 
soldiers they are. It is to forgetfulness of these simple and 
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obvious considerations that we are inclined to ascribe some of the 
errors committed at the present juncture. With some of our 
younger clergy, who claim a monopoly of intellectual vigour, it is 
fashionable to decry tradition. That is all very well. But the 
door is open: let them go where tradition counts for nothing. 

It is strange, when one thinks of it, that the leaders of the 
Church did not from the outset realize how stupendous was the 
task before them, and how carefully they had to prepare their clergy 
for it, strictly upon the lines and under the conditions marked out 
for them by the nature of the institution which it was theirs to 
represent. The national feeling, as it required no prophetic skill 
to know, would inevitably be stirred to its depths by the ordeal 
which it was called to face. It had to be guided, to be consecrated, 
to be made effective. If some extravagances had to be condoned, 
and perhaps humoured ; if some tendencies which were emotional 
rather than intellectual had to be given fair play, yet it might 
be thought that i¢ was scarcely the function of the Church to 
trench upon a domain which was amply provided for by various 
other thriving, popular, and very effective religious agencies 
which doubtless have their use. What was, above all, necessary 
was to grasp the noblest phases of the nation’s readiness for self- 
sacrifice, to give expression to all that was best in its patriotism, 
to enlist on its behalf the highest intellectual and emotional 
currents of thought and feeling, and to supply at once impulse 
and direction. 

That this has been the guiding aim and impelling motive of 
many of the leaders of the Church must be cordially admitted. 
But if it had been the consistent aim of all, would the nation have 
been strained, as it occasionally has been, beyond endurance by 
utterances from many who ought to have known better which 
were out of tune with the natural feelings of a nation fighting for 
its very life? Would one high prelate have pained us by com- 
placent ineptitudes about the “sacred memories” of his inter- 
course with the Kaiser? Would another respected dignitary 
have indulged in pulpit estimates of Britain as no longer a first- 
class Power, and as possibly destined to owe her eventual safety 
to the assistance of Russia ? Would we have suggestions in the 
pulpit that England should lead the way to peace by offering to 
divest herself of the fortress of Gibraltar? All these episodes, 
and many more, are irrefragable proofs that many of the leading 
clergy of the Anglican Church have never learned, or have forgotten, 
the obvious truth that it is no part of the duty of a National Church 
to outrage the deepest feelings of the nation. They think that 
“it shows greatness, courage, blood.” They, like Hotspur, 
forget that it more often presents 


Defect of manners, want of government, 
Pride, haughtiness, opinion, and disdain. 
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This wilful flouting, on the part of many of her accredited 
spokesmen, of patriotic feelings, with which they think it dignified 
to proclaim their lack of sympathy, is not the only fault which 
explains the singular failure of influence on the part of the National 
Church and her clergy upon the trend of the national impulse at 
this crisis. Amongst those who hold the most responsible posts 
in the Church we are surely entitled to expect an influence that 
will not be emotional only, but will strengthen itself by alliance 
with some intellectual strain, and will be a force worthy of recog- 
nition in the field of thought. It has not hitherto been the 
tradition that the occupants of important episcopal sees should 
model their appeals upon the type with which we are familiar in 
the juvenile Sunday school. Such palpable negation of any 
intellectual element in religion is apt to pall, not only upon an 
educated, but, one would think, even upon a masculine or, atleast, 
a manly audience. 

But there is a tendency even more fatal than this, the wide 
prevalence of which is sapping the confidence of religious laymen. 
One would surely have thought that this was the last moment for 
introducing into the pulpit tedious estimates of the adequacy 
of the Church to her social task, weary platitudes about her failure 
to satisfy democratic aspirations, cloudy schemes of social regenera- 
tion of which the Church ought, in the opinion of these reformers, 
to be, but never is, the chosen instrument. How often, when 
suffering under these almost conventional tirades against a 
Church of which they think apparently that the paid officers 
ought to be the chief detractors, have we not felt tempted to ask 
these self-constituted pioneers of the Millennium to desist for a 
moment from denouncing the Church and to try, in themselves, 
by assiduous work and careful preparation, to remove some of the 
most flagrant defects in the servants of the Church! Why 
preach to us about social problems, the very alphabet of which 
you have not learned? Why make the pulpit a platform for 
advertising economical nostrums, the soundness or rottenness of 
which you, of all men, are least qualified to judge ? Why expound 
theories of the Church’s failure when you yourself, in your own 
person and in the happy complacency of your dirge of denuncia- 
tion, are affording to us, in your ponderous ineffectiveness, no 
invalid evidence as to its possible cause ? 

Strangely enough it is a moment like this that the clergy seem 
to choose, not only as the most suitable in which to make the pulpit 
the medium of half-digested social theories, but to sharpen their 
swords in dreary theological controversy. We used to be taught 
that the guilt of theological controversy lay heaviest upon the 
rigid adherents of the orthodox schools, and that their vain 
logomachies were responsible for the repulsive dreariness that 
tainted much religious discourse. But experience has taught us 
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that there is no dreariness to equal that of the self-constituted 
theological pioneer who is determined to run amok against some 
tenet which the layman whom he is addressing would gladly 
allow to sleep unheeded in its drowsy repose. If only the would-be 
intellectuals amongst our clergy would recognize the fact that 
their progressive theology and their elementary essays in neo- 
criticism are of no more interest to the ordinary educated layman 
than the random prattling of a schoolboy—then we might perhaps 
escape from many an hour of dismal lucubrations, poured into 
ears which come to a religious shrine with other objects than to 
hear tags of discussions from theological or social debating 
societies. 

The nation is stirred profoundly. It is straining every muscle 
and expending every ounce of its strength—so far as it can learn 
to do so. The lesson of sacrifice is being taught in the hardest 
and most rigid of all schools. It has to steel itself to resist: panic, 
and to accept reverses with unperturbed courage. It has to con- 
trol its heart, strained by sorrow and darkened by the angel of 
death. In the midst of this agonizing ordeal the least religious 
amongst us feel the controlling power of the deepest instinct of 
man’s nature, and yearn to find in religion a sustenance and a 
consolation that nothing else can supply. That instinct is there, 
it is longing to be fed, and it does not ask for an analysis of its 
origin, for speculations about its conditions, for pedantic pre- 
scriptions as to its limits, and pictures of the pitfalls that a super- 
sensitive and fastidious fear of superstition may conjure up 
about its feet. Is it at such a time that we desire a subtle weighing 
of the admissible use of prayer, a disquisition about the philo- 
sophical defensibility of prayers for the dead, a prudish deprecation 
of any expression that may appear, even distantly, to commit us 
to the faintest admission of the possibility of miraculous inter- 
vention ? All these may be logically most orthodox and didac- 
tically most edifying. The only thing is that they are dismally 
dull and dreary and mistimed : 


As tedious as a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. 


It is for other refreshments that we ask those who speak as the 
ministers of religion at this moment. Our Church, if she were well 
served at this supreme crisis, would have something of more 
import to bring to us in our need. 

Let the clergy of the National Church circumscribe their 
ambition and make their efforts more real and more material. 
Let them spare their denunciations of the Church which they 
serve. They did not construct it; they are not responsible for 
it: it will still pursue its course when they are dead and for- 
gotten. Let them curtail their social and economical speculations. 
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They are children at the task, and their utterances and arrogance 
will not persuade men to consider their utterances as worth the 
breath they spend on them. These questions of revised social 
conditions are not matters of religious speculation, but of legislative 
science. They are not to be decided in the heat of religious 
exhortation, but by the patient labour of the economical expert. 
If we proceed by any other method we shall cause more evil than 
we cure. For the solution of these problems the crude theories 
of these pulpit reformers are at once vapid and mischievous. 
Above all, let them avoid philosophical dissertations as to the 
foundations of religious belief, and as to the relations of the Deity 
to man. For such subjects we shall go to men of another and a 
different calibre. In times of peace we may give an amused 
toleration to their lucubrations, and may hold them to be well- 
intentioned, although nugatory. At a moment like the present 
we have neither time nor patience for them. In a crisis like this 
their business is to appreciate the deep purpose of the nation : 
to elevate that purpose by the sublime impulse of religious motive, 
to steady it by the clear light of religious principle, and to guide 
it by the unerring compass of sound judgment and modest piety. 
It is theirs to bring to stricken hearts the consolations of religion, 
and to study how they may best learn human nature, so as to apply 
direction to the heroic, and balm to the wounded, souls. And if 
they aspire higher, let them attempt, humbly but earnestly, to 
clothe the national purpose, with its mingled strains of piety and 
of patriotism, in that dignified, simple, and yet potent eloquence of 
which the Church of England has a splendid tradition, happily 
not yet quite dead, although its appeal has become strangely 
attenuated. Its echoes from other times seem to grow more and 
more faint, at the very time when it might have been hoped that 
they would have been resounding. 

As these words are written two conspicuous instances of 
misjudged and arrogant interference, with all the assumed 
authority of religious exhortation, in vexed political controversies 
present themselves. One is offered by the Rev. J. M. Thomson, 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, who apparently considers that it is 
his function, as an exponent of religious doctrine, to arraign and 
to condemn the decisions of the Paris Economical Conference, “‘ as 
contrary to the principle of love and the cause of justice and peace.”’ 
According to him the Church can only become efficient when it 
ceases to be “a society of orthodox believers, or Sunday church- 
goers, or respectable patriots.” All these—no doubt humdrum 
but yet harmless—categories are anathema in Mr. Thomson’s 
fastidious eyes. It is only when the members of the Church cease 
to accept her creeds, to attend her ordinances, and to cherish 
those feelings of patriotism which she inculcates, and when, so | 
emancipated, they accept implicitly the complete tenets of the 
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Radical doctrinaire politician, that they may hope to merit the 
lofty approval of this self-constituted Rhadamanthus in judging 
of political, social, and religious worth. 

The other instance is even more striking from its combination 
of modesty, good taste, and chastened judgment. It is supplied 
by the Rev. Canon Streeter, a member of the newest and most 
exclusive clique of clerical pioneers, several of whom find a com- 
fortable and select gathering-place (when their other duties permit 
them to resort to it) under the patronage of that pioneer of ecclesi- 
astical Radicalism, the Bishop of Hereford. Pluralism, it may be 
well to note, is not one of the traditional abuses of the Church which 
stirs the wrath of these new missionaries of ardent Socialism, or 
leads them to eschew its lucrative amenities. 

The reverend Canon liberates his soul upon the many de- 
ficiencies of his Church and the pusillanimity of her constituted 
authorities in a letter to The Times of September2. The Church, 
it seems, “ has driven into opposition the bulk both of the thinking 
and of the working classes of the country.” Now it appears she is 
about to lose the support of women, by refusing to identify herself 
with the most extreme forms of what is known as “ the woman’s 
movement ”—presumably so called because it runs counter to the 
feelings and convictions of the vast majority of women. If the 
Church does not adopt a strongly partisan attitude in regard to 
this much-discussed political question she will, we are assured, 
“lose the women to the extent to which she has already lost the 
men.” The Church is to transform herself into a species of raging 
political propaganda. Her leaders are enjoined to answer promptly 
to the word of command of Canon Streeter. If they do so with 
sufficient alacrity and show that their political bias is sufficiently 
marked “they may possibly atone for the blunders of their 
predecessors and bring back into the Church the heart, the brains, 
and the idealism of the country.” We are told of one of George 
Eliot’s characters that he divided all opinion into “ my idea ” and 
“humbug.” The Canon’s division is into “my idealism” and 
the negation of all true religion and sound morality. 

This sort of arrogance might be amusing if it did not add to its 
impenetrable stupidity an element of serious danger to the Church. 
Within its own limits, honest religious zeal, however unintelligent, 
is always entitled to respect. But if it presumes to impose the 
shibboleths of political Radicalism, and to identify the tenets of 
international Socialism with the faith of the Church, it must be 
taught its place and disciplined into order. That aspect of clerical 
activity is unfortunately making itself too prominent now, when 
it is most of all inopportune. 

HENRY CRAIK 
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WATERWAYS AND AIRWAYS 


THE supreme strategical advantage with which these islands are 
endowed consists both in their geographical position and in the 
number and excellence of their harbours on all their coasts. 
Great Britain and Ireland are the fortresses that command the 
northern seas ; and their harbours are so many gates opening to 
the waterways of the world. But these conditions also invite 
attack. And as the British Isles are open to attack on all sides 
from the sea, so it is the first principle of national security to 
maintain so powerful a sea force, both military and mercantile, 
that England shall exercise the control of sea communications. 
Her harbours are the homes of the Navy and of the merchant 
service ; places of refuge, bases of supply, centres of distribution 
from which radiate the main lines of railway. The distributing 
system is far from adequate, and the war has demonstrated in this 
matter as in others what students of the subject long and vainly 
urged in time of peace; and the rapid and punctual distribution 
of supplies is an integral part of the system of national defence. 
Of an equal importance is the necessity for intercommunication 
between ports and naval bases ; for in war all coasts alike are the 
object of attack, though that area of coast-line nearest to the 
coast of the enemy will naturally be exposed to the greatest danger. 
In the present war, the east coast is, of course, the main area of 
attack and defence; and as the result of the naval policy of the 
Liberal Government, the east coast at the beginning of the war was 
almost wholly defenceless. From Dover to Dunnet Head there 
was no harbour nor naval base to serve the needs of the Fleet ; 
the land defences had been carefully removed ; and a scheme for 
deepening the approaches to Chatham having been set aside upon 
the excuse that the naval base at Rosyth was to be begun, the 


work at Rosyth was postponed. One of the questions which will 


in due time be addressed to the Prime Minister is why, upon the 
outbreak of war, he replaced at the Admiralty the naval officer 
who, after the Government, was responsible for the nakedness 
of the east coast. 

For many years before the war the construction of a great 
naval base at Rosyth was urged by students of national defence, 
both professional and lay. It was also urged that the new base 
should be connected with the shipbuilding centre of the Clyde 
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by means of an extension of the existing Forth—Clyde canal, 
which should be made capable of taking the largest ships. The 
length of the canal is little more than thirty miles ; distinguished 
Admirals and skilled engineers perseveringly demonstrated the 
practicability of the scheme; but the Government took not the 
slightest notice of it. The advantages of direct and speedy com- 
munication between the east and west ports of Firth and Clyde, 
between the naval repairing base at Rosyth and the shipbuilding 
yards of Glasgow and Dumbarton, are sufficiently obvious. 
Vessels in need of repair, instead of proceeding north about, could 
be taken up the Firth of Forth and through the canal to the Clyde. 
Vessels launched on the Clyde could be taken direct to the naval 
base at Rosyth. There seems no reason why the whole length 
of the canal should not be lined with shipbuilding yards. For 
it is certain that after the war the demand for new merchant 
shipping will be enormous. It will take years to make good the 
losses incurred and the ships expended during the present 
campaign. 

Nothing but the force of public opinion induced the Govern- 
ment to begin the building of Rosyth; nothing but the war 
compelled them to hasten the work, which is yet far from com- 
pletion. Were the public to recognize the necessity for construct- 
ing the Forth-Clyde canal, the Government at this time would 
eventually be forced to take action. And at this moment the 
Admiralty are able to get what they want. If, for instance, the 
First Lord were to demand the preparation of the scheme for the 
construction of the canal, it is hardly to be supposed that the 
Government would refuse their consent. But they would probably 
endeavour to evade a decision by appointing a committee of 
amiable barristers to consider the matter ; and in order to avoid 
that contingency it must be clearly understood that the question 
is a military question and therefore cannot be submitted to a 
committee. The period of the war should be employed in pre- 
paring the designs and estimates, so that as soon as the necessary 
labour becomes available the work may be begun. 

There is another aspect of the system of national defence 
which requires the most serious consideration. The sea supremacy 
of Great Britain is menaced both under the water and over the 
water. During the war, the whole coast-line of the British Isles 
has been divided into districts, which extend a certain distance 
inland and a certain distance out to sea, and each of which is under 
the command of a naval officer. His business is to keep clear of 
mine and submarine the sea routes of communication from port 
to port. The whole of this admirable organization has been 
achieved by the Admiralty during the war; and after the war it 
will be necessary to maintain it, at least in skeleton. 
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The submarine minelayer can now menace every sea passage 
in home waters. Therefore the necessity for internal communica- 
tion between port and port is the more urgent. Germany openly 
boasts that her submarine piracy will bring to naught the sea 
supremacy of England. So far, Germany has failed to make good 
her vaunts.* Nevertheless, it remains the fact that the invention 
of the submarine constitutes the greatest danger to this country 
hitherto known to history. In an island nation the national 
existence, the national commerce, and the national wealth must 
mainly depend upon the security of ocean transport. It will be 
necessary that the country should produce a much greater pro- 
portion of the food it requires; but even if the country were 
self-supporting it would still be necessary to secure the safe 
transport of trade. It is vain to suppose that submarine warfare 
and piracy can be ended by international agreement, for it will 
always be to the interest of the weaker naval powers to build 
submarines; and no one except Lord Grey believes that the 
Powers, after the war, will all become philanthropists. The 
extraordinary success of the Navy in dealing with German sub- 
marines has not availed to prevent the infliction of considerable 
losses upon the mercantile marine of the world; and although 
the Navy may yet devise a complete answer to the submarine, 
or may so develop its own submarine force that no nation dare 
risk a naval war—there remains the mine. Almost any vessel 
may be equipped as a minelayer, and where she has passed, she 
leaves a belt of certain death. It is really rather unreasonable to 
suppose that this country can maintain indefinitely hundreds or 
thousands of small craft to sweep channels for the ships of all the 
world. Neither the mine nor the submarine will destroy the 
maritime supremacy of England, but they will circumscribe it. 
Never will return those happy days when so soon as the enemy’s 
cruisers and privateers were put down the seas were safe. 

It may be well that the true defence against the dangers under 
the water will be found not on but over the water. The reflection 
may be distasteful ; new conjectures usually are so. But if there 
is one thing more certain than another it is that England must 
win and maintain the same predominance in the air as that which 
she has won and maintained on the sea. What is the single 
advantage which the German navy owns over the Grand Fleet ? 
It is the possession of a fleet of scouting airships. When Mr. 
Churchill occupied the post of First Lord of the Admiralty, did 
he or did he not stop the building of lighter-than-air craft ? Had 
this country a Parliament instead of a subsidized herd of placemen, 


* The losses inflicted upon British ocean-going steamships during two years of war 
average less than one-half of one per cent. per month. Though the absolute loss is 
considerable, the true criterion is the relative loss, which is insignificant. 
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Mr. Churchill would long ago have been forced to answer that 
question. 

There is a deal of talk about equipping hundreds of aeroplanes ; 
but the first thing needful is to provide the Fleet with its requisite 
squadrons of scouting airships. In this regard the relation of sea 
warfare to air warfare is evident enough. The success of strategy 
and tactics alike depends upon the knowledge of the dispositions 
of the ships of the enemy. As matters stand, Germany by means 
of her airships can obtain the requisite information. Admiral 
Sir John Jellicoe has no such advantage. Seaplanes, by reason of 
their limited range, cannot serve the requisite purpose. In Sir 
John Jellicoe’s report of the Battle of Jutland it is stated that a 
seaplane was sent up during the action and performed useful 
service. It is, however, evident that the seaplane was not em- 
ployed until the two fleets were actually in contact, and that its 
service was extremely hazardous. To what extent the Germans 
used Zeppelins for scouting purposes before the action we are not 
informed. It may be that the thick weather made them useless. 
But at least one Zeppelin was present at the action. It seems to 
have inflicted no damage; but the main purpose for which 
Zeppelins are employed at sea is not fighting—though, of course, 
the Germans have been careful to publish abroad that they are 
fighting vessels—but reconnaissance. The use of the airship on, 
or rather over, land is another matter. 

Now the fact that the airship has become an essential auxiliary 
to the Fleet leads to highly important conclusions. In the first 
place it is clear that airship stations must be established at 
intervals along the whole coast-line of these islands, and at every 
naval base. The present writer has no idea whether or not such a 
scheme is being carried into execution ; but that it must be carried 
into execution is certain. Already this country has ten years of 
leeway to make up. It is the British tradition to wait until 
foreigners have brought an invention to a certain degree of per- 
fection and then to take it in hand and complete it. Eventually 
the British article becomes the best in the world. The French were 
racing in “soixante-dix ”’ automobiles when the English were towing 
home their paralytic vehicles behind a farmer’s wain. Two or 
three years afterwards the English machine was second to none. 
It may be humbly suggested that the moment has now arrived 
when the English intellect may without undue precipitation be 
devoted to the problem of the airship. According to all report it 
has already succeeded in beating the German aeroplane. The State 
should provide the requisite money to defray the cost of research 
and experiment ; and at the same time it may even be suggested 
that the State, which in this relation means the Government 
official, should at least be induced to refrain from trying to take 
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from the inventor the fruits of his toil without paying for them. 
In this respect, perhaps, a Minister of Air might be useful ; it is 
hard to see in what other respect he is required. The airship 
service is a naval service and the Admiralty are perfectly com- 
petent to conduct it. The commercial use of the airship is another 
matter altogether, and its discussion does not fall within the 
scope of these observations. 

The necessity of equipping the Fleet with squadrons of aerial 
cruisers being established, as it is established, and the assumption 
being that the new arm is already under construction, what follows ? 
What would be the state of affairs were airship stations con- 
structed along the coast-line of the British Isles, and the new air 
fleet in full commission? First, the Fleet would be placed on 
equal or superior terms with its adversaries. Second, this country 
would be in a position to win the command of the air, precisely as 
the possession of a powerful Navy gives it the opportunity of 
winning the command of the sea. In time of war the attainment 
of the control of the air would involve the destruction of the air 
fleet of the enemy. When it was destroyed the British air 
squadrons would control the celestial communications, exactly 
as the British sea squadrons now control the waterways of the 
world. 

When the British air fleet has destroyed the air fleet of the 
enemy, and not before, will the menace of the Zeppelin cease to be. 
The answer to the airship is the airship. To attack an airship 
with an aeroplane is like attacking a battleship with a destroyer. 
Now and again, by virtue of extraordinary skill and daring, such 
an enterprise may succeed. But the principle that like must be 
met with like holds. In respect of the submarine it seems indeed 
to fail, but that point is not yet settled. 

Looking back over a space of no more than three years or so, 
we can remember how public opinion in this country quite defi- 
nitely decided that no nation in the world would ever dare to 
commit the frightful atrocity of dropping explosives from aircraft 
upon harmless innocent civilians. Now people nightly scan the 
heavens in expectation of that event, as a matter of course. The 
swift adjustment of the mind is no more remarkable in this respect 
than will be the shifting of warfare and perhaps commerce from 
land and sea to the clouds. Anticipation is the province of the 
writer of romance and the poet; and very often their dreams 
come true. But at this moment the immediate need is to 
take vigorous action in accordance with known and proved 
conditions. 

Thus the urgent and undisputed necessity for equipping the 
Fleet with air scouts leads directly to the consideration of the 
effect upon war as a whole of the mastery of the air. It is at once 
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obvious that here, as in all else, the sea shall serve the uses of 
England. For the airship can be transported by sea to any shore ; 
or it can sail there, secure over the sea from attack. The aeroplane 
transported by sea is already scouting and fighting in distant 
corners of the earth. Supposing it were reinforced by squadrons 
of airships. Is it extravagant to conceive that the airship, with 
its endurance and its carrying power, would essentially affect the 
conduct of land warfare? As the war goes on we know at least 
that the range and effect of the operations of the aeroplane are 
steadily increasing. 

The fighting airship must be regarded, like a ship, as a floating 
platform for guns, with a vertical downward fire. The force of 
gravity provides the propellant impetus. Instead of using 
horizontal fire with high-explosive propellant, as in land batteries 
and in ships of war, the airship works in another and a vertical 
plane of attack. She is highly vulnerable to gun-fire; but 
vulnerability, in face of modern weapons, is a matter of degree. 
Nothing is invulnerable. The most heavily protected battleship 
may be sent to the bottom. As for the destroyer, her skin is not 
much thicker than the skin of a man; and both alike risk shot 
and shell and sometimes escape them. 

It has been said, and by Germany wearisomely iterated, that 
the invention of the airship nullifies the natural defence of water 
possessed by an island country. An essential element of German 
Kultur is the systematic practice of lying, and the mere fact that 
a statement is made in Germany brands it with suspicion. The 
natural defence of an island against attack consists in the inability 
of men to walk on water, so that in order to cross that element 
they must be transported in ships. All that the protective 
obstacle of water imposes upon the invader is the necessity of 
travelling in ships. Given enough ships, the obstacle is over- 
come, and the sea is changed from an impassable barrier to a 
road. Hence it was that before England built a Navy she was 
perpetually invaded. In due course she discovered that the only 
way to prevent invasion was to meet and defeat the ships of the 
enemy ere they could touch her shores. The conditions of sea 
transport make it much easier, as well as much cheaper, to destroy 
a fleet than to destroy an army. Therefore the possession by an 
island country of a strong fleet, and that possession alone, enlists 
on its side the sea, which for warlike purposes again becomes a 
barrier against the invader, simply because it is studded with 
the movable fortresses called ships of war. 

By a parity of reasoning the air becomes either a barrier or a 
road in respect of one or other of the parties voyaging in it, accord- 
ing to the relative proportion of the number of vessels each employs. 
Until a few years ago the relation of mankind to the air was as its 
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relation to the sea before the invention of the boat. Man cannot 
walk on the one nor fly in the other. The maker of the first boat 
changed the sea from a barrier to a road. Count Zeppelin, 
profiting by the experience of the pioneers in balloons and the men 
who flew in aeroplanes, did the same by the air. But England is 
not less an island. She is an undefended island, because at present 
the enemy owns a superior air fleet. But the sea, whose roads 
England controls, presents to the enemy the difficulty of distance 
to be overcome, for the enemy cannot employ sea transport to help 
air transport; whereas England can use sea transport to bring 
aircraft to the coasts of the enemy. Nothing, not even German 
mendacity, can alter the elementary fact that the frontiers of an 
island are separated by sea from the frontiers of other lands. On 
the Continent, frontiers touch. The soldiers of nations each 
hostile to the other have been drilling for years in sight of one 
another ; and the airships of either side might rest in their hangars 
with their noses almost touching. Each side knows what the other 
is doing. But an island is out of sight of the Continent. 

The principle of obtaining predominance in the air is forced 
upon this country exactly as the necessity of obtaining pre- 
dominance on the sea was forced upon her. Once more England 
is late in recognizing the position, but once more she will accept 
it and act upon it. During the present war she has turned her 
immemorial and unmatched knowledge of the sea to the uses of the 
air with admirable results. The skill required to master the one 
element is the skill required to master the other. 

The relation of air warfare to submarine warfare is not yet 
determined. But it is at least obvious that the power of the sub- 
marine resides in its invisibility. Aircraft may or may not be able 
to detect the submarine cruising submerged ; and if they are able 
to detect it, aircraft may or may not be able to destroy it. But 
submarines, like other vessels, depend upon their bases on shore, 
and as aircraft develop they will threaten those bases. It is not 
here necessary to discuss whether or not air warfare will by degrees 
supersede all other methods of war. But the single fact that the 
Fleet must be supplied with squadrons of scouting airships at once 
removes the whole question from the realm of theory to the 
necessity for action. 

There is the other fact: the periodical visits of the German 
midnight assassins to this country. These have at least proved 
the military value of the airship. That little damage of military 
importance has hitherto been inflicted by the Zeppelins is a 
matter of luck. That it might be inflicted is undeniable. It is no 
longer of the slightest use to suppose that the airship is a mere 
passing eccentricity, or that in course of time it can infallibly 
be brought down by artillery fire whenever it appears. Is it 
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suggested that the entire coast-line of these islands should be 
lined with heavy guns? By the same reasoning this country 
should by that means be defended against a hostile fleet. But it 
is not so defended, because experience has proved that the only 
successful defence consists, not in waiting to attack the enemy’s 
fleet when it arrives, but in defeating it on the way. 


A NAvAL CoRRESPONDENT 


FROM HALDANEBURG TO HINDENBURG 


In one respect the Germans excel all other peoples and have no 
peers, namely, in their capacity for swallowing disappointment, 
which continually discredits speculations as to their probable 
conduct when an outraged people discovers the latest deception 
practised upon them, for the simple reason that they do nothing 
beyond opening their mouths and shutting their eyes so as to be 
ready for the next concoction of the Munchausens of the Great 
General Staff. They are certainly the most easily governed mob 
in the world because the most gullible, and though it is assumed 
abroad that the Fatherland will rage whenever it realizes the 
truth, there are so far few symptoms of any disillusionment among 
what British journals describe as “the German masses.” And 
it may be that there never will be, for the simple and sufficient 
reason that such “ masses ” are a mere figment of foreign imagina- 
tion. German Government and German people are for all practical 
purposes one and indivisible, and not a few shrewd observers are 
of opinion that they will be more united at the end of the war 
than they are to-day. If they can’t swim together they may 
sink together. 

By now we should be approaching a more serious conception 
of our formidable enemy, and put aside the fantastic fables with 
which we have fed ourselves, and which conceivably have no more 
solid foundation than the wish that is father to the thought. 
We have been deluged with optimistic predictions of the “ coming 
debacle” of the German army, dating from September 1914 and 
continuing without intermission until September 1916, as also 
of the “impending collapse” of the German people. None of 
these sub-editorial prophecies have been within a hundred miles of 
fulfilment. Might it not be wiser and safer to discard them and 
settle down to the serious business of winning the war, of which 
at the best we have only reached the end of the beginning, being 
far from the beginning of the end. 

I am aware that such “ pessimism ” conflicts with the self- 
complacent views of civilian War Lords of the type of Mr. McKenna, 
who is credited with the paternity of some of the most fatuous 
predictions upon the economic plight of Germany now in circula- 
tion—a country of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer knows 
even less than he knows of England. Mr. Bonar Law, again, speaks 
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with sanguineness born of hope, while Lord Murray of Elibank 
can almost fix the date on which peace will be signed. Before, 
however, being impressed by such opinions one would wish to 
know whether at any stage of the struggle their authors had suc- 
ceeded in forming one “ intelligent anticipation ” of the probable 
course of events. 

I am confirmed in the more sober view of the situation by the 
latest pontifical pronouncement of Viscount Haldane, O.M., that 
Rumania’s entry on the side of the Allies may be regarded as 
marking “ the end.” The ex-Lord Chancellor never fails to make 
a bad shot wherever Germany is concerned. So much so that 
when he perceives and proclaims “ the end,” cautious persons will 
be disposed to ask themselves whether we can be beyond the 
beginning. One recalls a long, unbroken series of utterances from 
the same quarter through the fateful years 1912-1914, not to go 
back earlier, which are unique in the history of gaffes, all the more 
so because the Lord Chancellor practically controlled our foreign 
policy via Sir Edward Grey, and our national defences by virtue of 
his renown as a Clear Thinker, and commanded all the compre- 
hensive confidential information at the service of a British Govern- 
ment, to say nothing of the assistance of an “Opposition” which 
took the translator of Schopenhauer at his own valuation. In fact 
he was universally regarded by everybody who counts, ie. the 
Front Benchers of both Parties and their satellites, as the repository 
of all wisdom on Anglo-German problems, and has since been 
canonized by Mr. Winston Churchill as among our “ very wise 
men.” The man in the street, on the contrary, shares the surprise 
of the Duke of Buccleuch and the Morning Post that Lord Haldane- 
burg should have the hardihood to keep himself before the public. 
It is even more astonishing that the House of Lords should consent 
to be lectured by him, while the patriotic city of Birmingham, the 
citadel of Chamberlainism, is advertised as willing to sit at his 
feet at the height of Armageddon. Monsieur Caillaux, the 
French Haldaneburg, is less fortunate, but then the French have 
several hundred thousand Boches in their country. 

One recalls the then Lord Chancellor’s state visit to Montreal 
only three years ago (September 1, 1913) to lighten the darkness 
of the American Bar Association on international problems, and 
to pay homage to German Sittlichkeit in a passage always worth 
quoting : 

There are signs that the best people in the best nations are ceasing to wish to live 
in a world of mere claims, and to proclaim on every occasion, “‘ Our country right or 
wrong.” There is growing up a disposition to believe that it is good, not only for all 
men, but for all nations, to consider their neighbour’s point of view as well as their 
own. There is apparent at least a tendency to seek for a higher standard of ideals in 


international relations. The barbarism which once looked to conquest and the waging 
of successful war as the main object of Statesmanship seems as though it were passing 
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away. There have been established rules of international law which already govern 
the conduct of war itself and are generally observed as binding by all civilized people, 
with the result that the cruelties of war have been lessened. 


In order that there might be no shadow of doubt as to the 
objective of Lord Haldane’s oratory, he borrowed a German 
word as alone adequate to convey his meaning : 


If practice falls short of theory, at least there is to-day little effective challenge 
of the broad principle that a nation has as regards its neighbour’s duties as well as 
rights. It is this spirit that may develop, as time goes on, into a full international 
Sittlichkeit. 


In another passage of the same address Lord Haldane thus 
expatiated on this precious word : “ ‘ Sitte’ is the German for 
custom, and ‘ Sittlichkeit ’’ implies custom and habit of mind and 
action. It also implies a little more.” 

It does indeed. We have seen it operating in connexion with 
the Lusitama and Lille, to say nothing of Nurse Cavell and Captain 
Fryatt. Lord Haldane quoted a passage from Fichte, which is 
painfully apposite to-day : 

What, to begin with, does Sitte signify, and in what sense do we use the word? It 
means for us, and means in every accurate reference we make to it, those principles of 
conduct which regulate people in their relations to each other, and which have become 
matter of habit and second nature at the stage of culture reached, and of which, therefore, 
we are not explicitly conscious. Principles, we call them, because we do not refer 
to the sort of conduct that is casual or is determined on casual grounds, but to the 
hidden and uniform ground of action which we assume to be present in the man 
whose action is not deflected, and from which we can pretty certainly predict what he 
will do. 

Such was our leading expert’s diagnosis of German psychology, 
of which he was supposed to be a profound student, within a year 
of the opening of a new chapter in the history of human horrors— 
in Belgium and elsewhere. It was shortly followed by the famous 
certificate of character given by Lord Haldane to the German 
General Staff in the course of his crusade against Lord Roberts : 


He could assure the meeting that the Continental Chiefs of Staff were mostly 
rational persons who were much less keen over the invasion of other countries than 
some people among us supposed. 


This pearl of great price was dropped at the inaugural meeting 
of an Association which was formed for the purpose of fighting the 
National Service League. The date of this gathering (November 
24, 1913) derives peculiar significance from the fact that, as we 
learnt subsequently from the revelations of the French Yellow 
Book, Lord Haldane’s tribute to the pacificism of the German 
General Staff occurred in the same month as the historic conversa- 
tion between the German Emperor, Count von Moltke (Chief of 
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the Staff), and the King of the Belgians, which greatly alarmed 
the latter. 

In the presence of his Sovereign this “‘ Continental Chief of 
Staff” expatiated enthusiastically on the imminence of war with 
France, declaring in terms: “ This time we must settle the business 
once and for all, and Your Majesty can have no idea of the irre- 
sistible enthusiasm which on that day will sweep over the whole 
German people.” 

This observation was made about a fortnight before Lord 
Haldane’s tranquillizing speech, and was reported in a dispatch of 
the French Ambassador in Berlin (M. Jules Cambon) to his 
Government on November 22, 1913. It seems incredible, con- 
sidering the relations between French and British diplomatists, 
that the British Embassy in Berlin should have remained a 
stranger to a menacing incident which made a profound impression 
on M. Cambon. It seems equally strange that if our Ambassador 
was apprised of it he should have withheld it from the Foreign 
Office, or that the Foreign Office should have withheld it from 
the Cabinet. Ambassadors have been heard to complain that 
no one reads their dispatches, and that all warnings before the 
war were pooh-poohed in Downing Street. Sir Edward Grey 
leant exclusively upon his omniscient and infallible friend Lord 
Haldane. 

The more charitable among us were willing at the time to 
regard Lord Haldane’s pronouncements as idiotic, but he would 
convince us that they were wicked, because he now declares that 
he always appreciated the Potsdam peril even when he was mini- 
mizing it and deriding scaremongers like Lord Roberts, and, what is 
worse, taking no serious steps to meet it, because, pace Lord 
French, Sir Alfred Keogh, and other admirers of Schopenhauer, we 
refuse to regard seriously the mere changing of the name “ Volun- 
teers” to “ Territorials,’ and forming a few O.T.C.’s, coupled as the 
“reforms” were with the reduction of the Regular Army, the 
curtailment of artillery, the failure to provide any reserve of rifles, 
the conspicuous absence of heavy guns and machine-guns, and a 
hundred other essentials of modern warfare. Moreover, the Haldane 
military policy—encouraged by certain “ political soldiers ”— 
coincided with a Haldane foreign policy of kowtowing to Germany, 
paying her blackmail, convincing her by deeds, if not by words, 
that whenever she went on the warpath we should be conveniently 
looking the other way. To add insult to injury, when his folly 
became obvious to the universe, Lord Haldane had the effrontery 
to round upon the public and blame them for blindness and 
deafness to the signs of the times: 

When the time comes to take stock, I think the wonder will be, not that we were so 


unprepared, but that we were as well prepared as was the case, for the public did not 
insist that the unrest of Europe should be the foremost subject of political consideration, 
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nor was it ready to devote the nation’s energies to securing its future in peace any more 
than in war. The democracy in this country was suffering from an indisposition to 
reflect, and, in consequence, was not disposed to listen to the few who preached. 
(Viscount Haldane, O.M., ex-Lord Chancellor, the Nation, August 7, 1915.) 


On this theory any audience that listens to any lecture from 
Lord Haldane becomes particeps crominis unless it there and then 
manifests its dissent. 

Any man of sensibility, let alone sense, caught in flagrante 
delicto would shun publicity and court obscurity during the war 
so that his rank offences might be forgotten, even though they may 
be unforgivable. But the ex-Lord Chancellor misses no oppor- 
tunity of thrusting his unwelcome personality upon us, with the 
result that many are coming to the disagreeable conclusion that he 
must be constrained by force majeure to play Germany’s game at 
the Peace as he undoubtedly played it before the War. 

It is equally amazing that a man whose proudest boast was 
his knowledge of the Fatherland should not have succeeded 
throughout the war in making one useful contribution to the 
true interpretation of German psychology, which it is almost as 
important for us to understand as the working of the German 
military machine. 

British statesmen, despite their superficial cleverness, remain 
incurably insular, and habitually refuse to listen to the very few 
Englishmen with any serious knowledge of foreign countries, 
especially Germany. I can sympathize with their ignorance, 
which I share, as, unlike Lord Haldane, I know no German and 
cannot so much as read a German newspaper. I have found this 
ignorance a decided advantage, as it has compelled me to consult 
those who knew Germany, such as the late Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett, to whom the National Review is under the deepest obliga- 
tion for his remarkable articles during the South African War, 
which first opened the eyes of many intelligent Englishmen to the 
real Germany, and exercised a perceptible influence on the evolution 
of British foreign policy. In those days his writings had no small 
influence on Sir Edward Grey and the Liberal Imperialists who 
were then out of office and not unwilling to learn, but unfortu- 
nately after a short spell of Downing Street, which demoralizes 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred, they relapsed into an attitude 
of Wait and See—the most fatal guide in international affairs— 
which ultimately developed under the influence of Lord Haldane 
into a penchant for Potsdam, with the result that by August 1, 
1914, the Mailed Fist had dispatched ultimatums to Paris and 
Petrograd, secure in the conviction that Great Britain would 
“sit on the fence” until it was too late to mtervene to any 
purpose. 

It is idle to cry over spilt milk. We cannot, however, afford to 
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forget any incident of the past that may save us from blunders 
in the future, nor can we pass the sponge over the record of men 
who, so far from effacing themselves, give the impression that they 
are awaiting the first opportunity to resume manceuvres for which 
we have paid and are daily paying so dearly. Can none of our 
wiseacres help us to understand the Germans, whose mentality 
constitutes one of the major problems of the war? Englishmen 
think they know themselves. We are beginning to appreciate the 
French, and now at last dimly perceive the glory and greatness of 
France, who goes from strength to strength and is gaining a pinnacle 
among European Powers. With Italy we are sympathetic, though 
it would be idle to pretend that we are instructed on Italian affairs. 
Russia, which used to be a sealed book, appeals to our imagination 
in a peculiar manner by her chivalrous conception of the obliga- 
tions of an Ally and the dauntless heroism of her illustrious 
Monarch and his indomitable people, who have surmounted 
difficulties that must have overcome any other community. 
Englishmen are resolved that the common enemy of our two 
Empires—the International Jew—shall not be allowed to rob 
Russia of the fruits of victory, and fully realize that they must 
work with Russians for an enduring entente founded on common 
effort and common sacrifice. Not the least of the advantages 
of the victory of Russia from the British point of view is that her 
defeat of Germany will help to emancipate our unfortunate 
country from the strangle-hold of the German Jew, who before 
the War had penetrated everywhere, from the Privy Council to 
the Underground. Again, all our small but great Allies, such as 
Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, arouse our appreciation and in- 
spire an invincible determination that justice shall be done to 
them so far as material reparation can compensate for the afflic- 
tions they have suffered. Rumania’s appearance as an Ally 
is not only welcomed on account of its incalculable military 
and political importance, but also because it facilitates the future 
settlement of the Balkans. The policy of “letting off” the Dual 
Monarchy and bribing Bulgaria is effectually knocked on the 
head. The dismemberment of Austria-Hungary is now formally 
placed on the Agenda. Bulgaria will necessarily pay the penalty 
of “ backing the wrong horse,”’ and Serbian demands have at last 
every chance of being gratified. The conduct of Greece in allowing 
herself to be paralysed by the German Court of Athens, and in 
rejecting the leadership of her one national Statesman, however 
exasperating and despicable, should not complicate the resettle- 
ment of the Near East, as it means more “plunder” for fewer 
claimants. 

Speaking generally, we know where we are as regards our 
Allies, and cherish few misconceptions concerning neutrals, who will 
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cumber the victors in the Great War with abounding expressions 
of esteem and sympathy. Nor are we in the dark concerning the 
moral of our lesser enemies, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and Bul- 
garia, who present intelligible and manageable problems. But 
what of Germany? Who pretends to be able to read that in- 
scrutable sphinx, whose secretiveness concerning internal conditions 
and resources has been perhaps her greatest triumph in the war ? 
What man of sense will venture to forecast the action or attitude 
of that amazing and incomprehensible people, who regard them- 
selves as supermen and the rest of the world as the doormat on 
which they are to wipe their boots? So far they have only suc- 
ceeded in making a ghastly mess of Europe at a minimum of 
benefit to themselves, and realpolitik must be pronounced a 
bloody fiasco. Curiously enough, every failure but serves to 
stimulate the insatiable gullibility of the Germans and the gro- 
tesqueness of their Government. We are apt to forget under the 
stress of their bluff that Wilhelm II did not set out to do what he 
has done. Had any one in Berlin dared to suggest in July 1914 
that after two years of war, starting from the chosen moment 
with all the advantages of finished preparation and interior lines, 
the German army would, at the cost of 3,000,000 killed, disabled, 
and missing, only now be where it is, and somewhat uncertain as to 
the future, he would have been forthwith consigned to the nearest 
Colney Hatch. The contrast between the promise of Bernhardi 
and the performances of von Moltke and Falkenhayn, to say 
nothing of Hindenburg, is so glaring as to make it natural in 
foreigners to wonder how much longer the Fatherland can be fooled. 
But the Germans are evidently outside Lincoln’s dictum: “ You 
can fool all the people for some time, and some people all the time, but 
you cannot fool all the people all the time.” But enough Boches 
can be fooled for enough time to identify them with their Govern- 
ment. That is the big outstanding fact confronting us. German 

selected August 1914 as the starting-point for “ The Frightful 
Adventure ”—and, it may be, arranged the murder of the Austrian 
Archduke which provided the pretext—because on a cold-blooded 
review of the situation, including GreatyBritain, the moment was 
deemed propitious for executing the full Pan-German programme, 
of which Part I consisted of the destruction and dismemberment 
of France, while the knock-out blow was administered to Russia. 
A triumphant march to Paris would have been crowned by the 
burning of la ville lumiére unless the Republic had been sufficiently 
“‘ reasonable ” to surrender the whole coast down to Havre, and 
to pay an indemnity of twenty-five milliards. After the enthrone- 
ment of the Mailed Fist in the West, which was expected to be an 
affair of a few weeks, “the Eastern neighbour ” would, be dealt 
with after a military promenade to Petrograd, which would have 
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automatically settled the issue between Slav and Teuton, to say 
nothing of the entire Near Eastern problem, including the Berlin— 
Bagdad Railway. Part II of the Pan-German programme might 
have been adjourned for a year or two, during which Perfidious 
Albion—ex hypothesi execrated throughout the civilized world 
for her base betrayal of her friends of the HEntente—could 
make up her mind whether to accept her fate with or without 
a fight, in which the odds would have been overwhelmingly 
against her. 

Germany missed her spring, and Europe by a series of hair- 
breadth escapes avoided a fate which one shudders to contemplate. 
According to one school, Germany was decisively beaten on the 
Marne in September 1914, but has taken two years to realize the 
fact. There is, however, scanty evidence that any considerable 
number of Germans in any class yet regard their country as beaten 
and are prepared to accept the consequences. Pundits who have 
a genius for being wrong opine that the German Government 
talks big while quaking in its shoes, and would make peace at 
almost any price. I doubt it. I doubt whether it wants peace 
or would make peace on any terms that even Potsdam Ponsonby 
dare entertain. It probably talks big because that is its way, and 
because the German people, who are drunk with megalomania, 
would not understand any Government which talked otherwise. 
They are a nation of born bullies who have not begun to be sober. 
Their whining in America has a political object. The great 
majority of German Socialists are still annexationists, while the 
Imperial Chancellor, who is represented by foreign mugwumps as 
a “moderate man,” advises the Allies to “look at the map” 
which favours Pan-German ambitions. The situation is decidedly 
better this autumn from our poimt of view than when Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg appealed to the atlas. It would be still more 
satisfactory if we could make up our mind to see things as they 
really, are and make the necessary preparations for future cam- 
paigns, which must extend far into the year 1917 and probably 
into 1918. 

The fall of General Falkenhayn is a great feather in the caps 
of the Allied Generals, who regarded him, rightly or wrongly, as a 
redoubtable genius. The appointment of Hindenburg is a corre- 
sponding advantage for the cause of civilization, if the expert 
foreign estimate of Falkenhayn be correct, but those are mistaken 
who pronounce it to be “a council of despair,” or “a last effort 
to save the Hohenzollern Dynasty.” We are very far from that 
moment. Falkenhayn was highly rated, perhaps overrated, 
among Staff Officers at home and abroad, as well as at German 
Courts, though elsewhere he was regarded as owing his selection 
as von Moltke’s successor to Imperial favour, and when one hears 
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that he was persona grata to the German Crown Prince—the 
Prince of Decadents—one understands the distrust with which he 
was regarded in German patriotic circles. Falkenhayn staked 
all on Verdun, turning a deaf ear to Hindenburg, who claimed to be 
able to secure a decision in the Kast if he had half the troops who 
were sacrificed to “ save face ” for the heir apparent of the Hohen- 
zollerns. What wonder that, as month succeeded month, while 
the prospect of securing Verdun receded and new Powers declared 
against Germany, Falkenhayn should at last have been sent about 
his business, and that his rival reigned in his stead? His retire- 
ment is undoubtedly a snub to the Crown Prince, but there is no 
evidence that Hindenburg’s appointment is a victory for the 
Imperial Chancellor, as hasty observers assume. 

Everybody appears to know exactly what the new Chief of the 
German General Staff will do, likewise what he should do, though 
the prophets are not entirely at one as to probabilities. Fortu- 
nately the full Hindenburg programme has been obligingly pub- 
lished in Germany, so there is no room for doubt as to the near 
future, if the national idol of the Huns is to justify his fame and to 
show himself worthy of all the nails that have been hammered 
into his monstrous effigy. Anything short of this Promise 
should disillusion the Empire of Dupes, though it would be rash 
to suggest that it will. The reader need not be alarmed—I am 
no amateur strategist and feel under no temptation to display 
my ignorance of war by embarking upon a technical military 
discussion founded upon elaborate miscalculations concerning 
German reserves. I have never had the faintest idea as to the 
number of enemy troops in any theatre of war or in reserve, and 
I cannot even guess at the limits of her man-power, nor am I 
impressed by those who profess to know, because they have misled 
me and others more than once. But this at any rate is clear, that 
every self-respecting German expects Hindenburg to win the war 
in the only possible way, viz. by strafing England, as set forth 
with abundance of detail in a brochure which has enjoyed a 
phenomenal circulation in the Fatherland. 

Whenever I feel particularly anxious about the war or depressed 
by the Coalition I cheer myself up by dipping into Hindenburg’s 
March into London, of which an excellent English translation 
is available.* We learn from a spirited Preface: “ Probably no 
book has so taken possession of the popular imagination of any 
country as The March of Hindenburg into London has taken 
hold of that of Germany, where it is at present selling in hundreds 
of thousands as fast as publishers can turn it out, and being 

* Hindenburg’s March into London, from the German, edited, with a Preface, by 


L. G. Redmond Howard, author of Life of John Redmond, etc. John Long, Ltd., 
London, 2s. 6d. net. 
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devoured by man, woman, and child, from the Statesmen in the 
Wilhelmstrasse down to the babes of the Kindergarten.” The 
fact that a few years ago a similar book describing the downfall 
of France and the division of that country between Germany and 
Italy * produced a similar furore without delivering the goods, 
had in no way abated the ardour of the Boche, who can assimilate 
any amount of this literature. Needless to say the guilt of 
Armageddon is laid at the door of Perfidious Albion, the arch- 
criminal being apparently King Edward, who, thanks in a large 
measure to German exertions, promises to live in history as among 
the greatest, not only of British, but of European Sovereigns. 
According to the opening chapter, “ Old England and Young 
Germany,” “under the motto ‘ Down with Prussian Militarism,’ 
England founded the world-historical Isolation Society for the 
destruction and dividing up of Germany.” If this were so, and 
Edward VII was the organizer of the Great War, and the Allies 
prove victorious, it would be an unimpeachable demonstration of 
realpolitik worthy of the great Frederick, the no less great Bis- 
marck, or the lesser Bernhardi. It is the Prussian religion, as set 
forth by all their leading pundits—practised by the Prussian 
Sovereigns as well as preached by Prussian professors—to fall 
upon any weaker neighbour whose goods were coveted. Had 
our King done what he is accused of by these pitiful whiners 
from beyond the Rhine he would, on the showing of German 
classics, merit our highest admiration. Bismarck boasted, in the 
Reminiscences which he left as a legacy for the guidance of his 
countrymen, that he had been responsible for three wars, having 
assured himself that the results would correspond with the 
efforts. 


During the time that I was in office I advised three wars, the Danish, the Bohemian, 
and the French; but every time I first made myself clear whether the war, if it were 
successful, would bring a prize of victery worth the sacrifices which every war requires, 
and which now are so much greater than in the last century. (The Reflections and 
Reminiscences of Prince Bismarck, vol ii, p. 290.) 


Bismarck’s devout disciple, Maximilian Harden, the enfant 
terrible of the German Press, tolerated by the Wilhelmstrasse 
because of his occasional value as an “ independent ”’ journalist, 
restated the Bismarckian creed at an early stage of the present 
war, proudly proclaiming German responsibility both for the 
crisis which led up to it and for the conflict. “ Why not admit 
what is and must be the truth—namely, that between Vienna and 
Berlin everything was jointly prepared? We should be mere 
slaves, unworthy of the men who achieved Prussian predominance 


* How Germany crushed France, by Adolf Sommerfeldt. A translation, edited, 
with a Preface, by L. G. Redmond Howard. 
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in Germany, we should be like Duncan’s sleeping grooms in 
Macbeth, if fifty years after K6niggratz things could be otherwise.” 
(Herr Maximilian Harden in Die Zukunft, August 1, 1914.) 

Three months later Herr Harden administered this salutary 
douche to the Rhine whiners: “Let us drop our miserable 
attempts to excuse Germany’s action. Let us have done with 
paltry abuse of the enemy. Not against our will, and as a nation 
taken by surprise, did we hurl ourselves into this gigantic venture. 
We willed it; we had to will it. We do not stand before the 
judgment-seat of Europe ; we acknowledge no such jurisdiction. 
Our might shall create a new law in Europe.” (Die Zukunft, 
November 1914.) 

The Berliner Post had obligingly let the cat out of the bag 
earlier the same year, when Germany was putting her finishing- 
touches on her preparations and fixing the fateful day. ‘‘ No one 
can assume the responsibility for not making war, for by this 
lack of determination he will be bringing down on Germany 
the greatest misfortune.” (February 24, 1914.) 

However, let that pass. We are momentarily concerned with 
Hidenburg’s trip to London, to which there were seemingly no 
serious obstacles. By the end of the first chapter he had smashed 
Russia, who forthwith sued for a separate peace. “ The sorrow 
round about was great. Russia had given notice to the London 
Managers of the Isolation Society of its withdrawal from the Firm. 
It had retired from the scene of war, and now had to concern itself 
with its own troubles, because everywhere in the country lightning 
was in the air, as though the severest storm was only now to 
visit the Empire of the Knout. Hindenburg, however, ordered 
10,000 special trains of Falkenhayn.” The title of the second 
chapter, “ With the Eastern Army to Calais,” sufficiently explains 
its contents. En route we had the spiflication of the French and 
British Armies. “ The world-famed collapse of the French Army 
and the British Continental troops. ... The millions of the 
Eastern Army (i.e. the Hindenburgers) overrun all the trenches 
in the Channel. Now shudder, Albion! A giant swarm of 
Zeppelins, of whose size even German soldiers did not venture to 
dream, travelled one foggy morning to the west coast of England 
and sought out the British Navy. With a thousand bombs fifty 
full hits were made. Explosions completed the work of destruc- 
tion. Almost at the same time a gigantic fleet of submarines 
broke into the British naval harbours and completed the work. 
England had her Sedan. She was now to experience her Paris ! ” 
Chapter iii is equally engaging, “ Crossing the Channel,” which is 
rendered all the easier by the absence of opposition. Nevertheless, 
the vast German armada was in a jumpy condition while at 
sea. ! 
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During the millions of years in which the waves of the sea have washed the round 
ball of the earth, the sea has never been fed with so many ships as during these years 
of war, and now it seems that its voracity had grown with the plenitude of its indulgence. 
A toothsome morsel certainly, it would have been, a war-equipped regiment of German 
world-war victors! Watchful the deck officers stand, and with their keen-eyed glasses 
scan the horizon. Each sailor peers with vulture eyes. . . . Now the rank and worth 
of the individual fighters can no longer be measured by the idea of duty. Now each 
one from the enormous stress of his soul gives his last, for each one knows that Germany 
from hour to hour is waiting for news, and that the entire world is holding its breath 
during these days! It is now a fight to the last man! Now each one has the fate of 
Germany in his hands. 

The chalk cliffs have moved nearer and nearer. 

Hurrah! Dover! 


As the entire British Navy had been bombed out of existence 
by Zeppelins, and we had not so much as a submarine, while our 
troops were conveniently elsewhere, landing operations presented 
no more difficulty than disembarking from a Channel steamer. 
Chapter iv describes “ Battles in the South of England,” in which, 
needless to say, Englishmen played an exiguous part, the burden 
of our defence falling upon a miscellaneous horde. 


Indian horsemen with false precious stones in their turbans lie alongside ragged 
Montenegrins ; North Indian Sikhs, men of Madagascar, Senegalese, Basutos from the 
Cape, Gurkhas, Indians, Black South Sea Islanders, and City of London Reservists, 
are encamped side by side. England has shrunk from no expense in the service of 
humanity: pioneers of civilization from the darkest corners of the world were to show 
the vile German Huns what education and manners are. Repellent Congo negroes, 
whose torn faces still bear the marks of Belgian Colonial atrocities, relate gleefully how 
noble ladies of London, formerly murdering Suffragettes, had kissed those liberators ! 


The issue was never in doubt, though at one moment ex- 
traneous encouragement was needed, and Hindenburg promulgated 
this “joyful message’: “ Germans, Austrians, and Turks have 
fought the decisive battle at the Pyramids! The British Army 
is in great part broken up ; the rest have been captured ’’—which 
provoked a general outburst of “ Deutschland, Deutschland 
iiber alles !”’ 

One need not waste time over an irrelevant interlude, “ Heroes,” 
in which we are shown the softer side of the war. “A hero 
unsung, First Lieutenant von Immentofl,” in quest of a Joshua 
Reynolds portrait, had fallen in love with ‘“‘ Miss Edith, the daughter 
of a multiple Chicago millionaire, who was esteemed and feared 
on the Corn Exchange. Late in the summer the wedding was to be 
celebrated in Trouville, and then the young couple intended to go 
to Dorking, in the neighbourhood of Epsom. Edith’s father had 
had a country house built for him there, a romantic little castle 
in an old park on the southern slope of the North Downs.” I will 
not spoil the story, which should be read in the original, where 
the reader can make the acquaintance of “Sir John Falconer,” 
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“Lord Charles Westbury,” a pro-German and an admirer of 

Bernard Shaw, “ Lady Ruth,” whose daughter somehow manages 

to be “Lady Margery,” and other attractive personalities, 

who, however, cut a poor figure by the side of Lieutenant 

Haussmann, who triumphs in a struggle between duty and 
leasure. 

“The Night between the Battles’ is thus indicated in a letter 
home to “Dear Johanna”: “This great hour, beloved, is no 
longer distant! Only London now—and the British blood- 
guiltiness is avenged and the world-war is at anend! Sleep well, 
beloved!” Then we have “ Fight of Aviators over the Thames,” 
which bears little resemblance to any recent encounters either at the 
Back or at the Front. ‘‘ Now the German airmen return vic- 
toriously to their nest. Highty pairs of flymg men had gone up 
in the morning dawn, and barely fifty have returned. But surely 
as glorious conquerors? German science and German industry, 
in combination with German heroism, must have accomplished 
great things in the air! For the battle was two against three.” 
A General thus apostrophizes the German flying men: “‘ Gentlemen, 
you have already earned high honours in Russia and France. 
External tokens of this the Fatherland can now hardly give you. 
But, gentlemen, you have yourselves to-day reaped the finest 
reward: you have seen London on the wings of your German 
eagles.” 

One sometimes wonders what the generation of Germans who 
looked up to Moltke and Bismarck and the old Emperor William 
would think of their degenerate descendants nourished on the diet 
of which Hindenburg’s March into London is by no means the 
poorest specimen, though it has no redeeming feature, being 
unrelieved by one flash of imagination or one touch of humour. 
It gives one the lowest opinion of the intelligence of a community 
whose educational methods are continuously extolled by Lord 
Haldaneburg and Co., who would have us imitate them so that our 
people might approximate to the German Superman. English 
soldiers are greatly surprised that there should be any market 
for such rubbish in what they were brought up to regard as one 
of the greatest military nations. 

In “The Last Battle of the Century,” in which the agony is 
drawing to a close, we have a characteristic German trick. When 
“the supreme moment in Hindenburg’s plan has arrived... 
a message is received from the Front which would not be believed 
had it not originated from a German Commander: ‘ The English 
drive before them all captive Germans, soldiers, and civilians as 
bullet shields.’”” The hypocrisy of pretending to regard with 
horror that which German officers have repeatedly done during the 
present war! At any rate Germany knows how to, protect her 
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soldiers against any outrage, real or imaginary. The following 
message is instantly sent to the English camp: “If the Com- 
mander of the English Army does not at once remove from the . 
field all captive Germans being driven in front, a corresponding 
number of English officers now prisoners will be shot without 
delay.”” The decisive “Battle of the North Downs” ends as 
might be expected. 

At half-past eleven Woif Bureau issues the information that the gigantic armada of all 
available German airships has overwhelmed the City of London with bombs, and thatsalvos 
of our Forty-Twos have been thrown into the town. The Tower and two bridges over 
the Thames are in ruins! Berlin shouts with joy! During the night the streets become 
@ many-coloured fairyland of lamps, the waves of enthusiasm are surging high, the 
multitude increases by leaps and bounds. . . . The church clocks announce midnight 
as news specials are issued: “The Lord Mayor of London has surrendered the keys 
of the Mansion House to Hindenburg, and has begged him to spare the town.” London 
before the occupation by the troops ! Hindenburg London’s Overlord. This information 
is the signal for a delirium of delight surpassing Germany’s joy in the days of August 1914 
and in the autumn of 1915. 

It is unfortunate that no date is given to this picnic as we are 
already in the autumn of 1916 without Hindenburg having put 
in an appearance. “‘ A firm fortress is our god!’ Berlin does 
not think of going to sleep! Hindenburg the Overlord of the 
British capital! Such news does not conduce to sleep. Many 
tinted lamps in German, Austrian, Hungarian, and Turkish 
colours are carried through the streets. There is singing and 
shouting everywhere, and though the night is throbbing with gay 
life, it is the first care-free night since the Ist of August 1914.” 
Then comes the inevitable announcement: “In order to save 
London from the threatened destruction, the English Government 
has accepted Hindenburg’s demand that the entire English Army, 
wherever it may be, is to lay down arms without delay!” This 
was received “ with a delight such as Germany hardly experienced 
after Arminius, when the Roman legions perished, or in the 
October days of the Battle of Leipzig, or after the capitulation of 
Sedan! A Cabinet Minister buys a whole bundle of specials 
from one of the vendors and sells them at 10 marks each,” with 
which, we are asked to believe, he provides “ many a Berlin war 
widow with a sum of money.” 

The closing scene is “ The Entry into the City,” when we get 
a faithful picture of the metropolis as seen by a German. After 
drinking his cup of glory to the full Hindenburg “ orders the great 
bell of Big Ben, the tower clock of St. Stephen’s, to berung. Then 
all the Army bands assemble for the great tattoo on foreign soil. 
Never had the sounds of the trumpets penetrated so deeply in a 
soldier’s heart! Many a comrade who lies buried in the clay 
trenches of Arras and Ypres, or in the white sand of Galicia, had 
dreamt at the hour of his death of this entry into London and this 
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tattoo, and death has called him away from the world’s theatre 
before this last and most pleasing act; such thoughts go to the 
depths of one’s heart.”’ 

We learn nothing further of the fate of England—whether 
she was Belgiumed or worse. That same night Hindenburg 
started homewards after thus apostrophizing his victorious armies : 
“Soldiers! It has been a hard fight, but you have carried your 
flags from victory to victory, and have shown to the world that 
none can set the German frontier ablaze without his own house 
being burnt. When you return to Germany shortly go to church 
and thank God. And tell your children the great things you have 
witnessed in these days, and write all this with a firm stylet on your 
family tablets, so that in the future if in the course of the next 
centuries a warlike feeling arise again in Europe, your children’s 
children shall say to your honour and to the confusion of our 
enemies, “One of my forefathers once bivouacked before 
Buckingham Palace after helping to subdue a whole world 
of enemies.’ ” 

The last page records that “a veteran, returned from the 
Front, took the pencil” from the author’s hand, saying, “ You 
dreamer, are you not satisfied with all that our glorious arms have 
already accomplished? If you want to praise, praise then the 
proud German work of to-day, and not the castles in the air of 
to-morrow! What are big words and political fairy-tales in such 
golden times of action?’ ‘There will be no big words,’ I said, 
* they will be a few strains from the song of the German aspiration, 
as whispered by our people. A fairy-tale? The story of England’s 
inviolability, that is a fairy-tale! No, here are words of German 
reliance, as firm as a rock, which will lead the way through London 
to a world’s peace, even quicker than we suspect. Then the God 
who has stood at our side during this severe war of liberation and 
given us a Hindenburg will also lead us over the Channel. Who 
would then not irresistibly follow to the banks of the Thames 
Hindenburg’s flags, those flags accustomed to victory? Who 
would not be then full of joyous pride?’ In the shining eyes of 
the soldier I read the answer.” 

From the political as well as the psychological point of view 
this booklet is of the utmost interest. It embodies not merely the 
hopes but the expectations of practically the entire German nation, 
who hailed the recent appointment of their idol as Chief of the 
Staff, on the downfall of a Court favourite, as an earnest that the 
popular policy of “strafing England” would now obtain a serious 
trial. Can the Hohenzollerns safely disappoint their long-suffering 
subjects without tackling Perfidious Albion? Can Hindenburg 
in decency confine himself to a defensive against us in the West 
while pursuing some secondary objective elsewhere? Can he 
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remain where he is without coming to London? Will he make an 
eleventh-hour attempt, or will he be content that the German 
superman should for all time write himself down an ass? The 
question is not purely domestic, as the settlement after the war 
must largely depend upon whether there is, in fact, any “ German 
people”? of whom account can be taken, or whether we have to 
deal with an Empire of Dupes, incapable of independent volition. 
It may be, and probably is, that Germany has the Government 
she deserves, and desires no other. Hindenburg’s manceuvres will 
help us to solve this baffling conundrum. If public opinion counts 
he must encamp in The Mall or perish in the attempt. If he 
shirks we shall know where we are in dealing with Germany. 


L. J. MAxsr 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MISREPRESENTATION OF AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 
To the Editor of the National Review 


Sm,—When any one sets out on a task of misrepresentation the 
result is almost certain to exceed the intention. If the anonymous 
correspondent responsible for the two communications on affairs in 
Australia which have appeared in recent issues of the National Review 
is, as he professes to be, at all conversant with the course of events in the 
Commonwealth, he must be aware that, both by direct assertions and by 
his more subtle insinuations, he has presented an altogether misleading 
picture to his readers. Certain statements of this writer, in which he 
unwarrantably impugned both the patriotism and the common sense of 
the ex-Minister for Defence, have already been effectively disposed of. 
But Senator Millen, in making his reply, confined himself principally to 
the misrepresentations affecting himself, presumably considering the 
general bias of the article in question as unworthy of further correction. 

Unfortunately this attitude of contempt, so generally adopted by the 
leaders of Liberalism in Australia towards their traducers, has not been 
to the advantage of their cause, at least so far as the outside world is 
concerned. Ever since Labour has dominated the affairs of the Common- 
wealth it has had the assistance of numerous literary hangers-on, some of 
them even masquerading as Liberal journalists, the sum total of whose 
efforts has undoubtedly added much to the credit of this Party, and has 
even coloured its defects to resemble virtues. By such means the Labour 
movement has enjoyed, even within Australia, a factitious reputation, 
which, of course, is elaborated with less scruple the more remote is the 
danger of detection. 

The rapid advancement of the Australian Labour movement commenced 
with the creation of the Central Commonwealth Government fifteen 
years ago. The democratic basis of the new constitution gave the 
ubiquitous and highly organized Labour bodies, with their moderate and 
practical objective, a great advantage over the go-as-you-please Liberalism 
of the period. Outside of the Labour movement altogether numerous 
sympathizers and supporters abounded. But the accession of Labour to 
power has brought disillusionment steadily developing into active hostility 
among many attracted to its banner in its earlier days. Its impending 
fall is only being delayed for the time being by the despotic control it 
exercises over the industrial classes through Trade Unionism, and its 
unscrupulous bids for votes from every possible quarter. 

If an assertion is made often enough and loud enough it is surprising 
how many people will almost unconsciously accept it. Apparently it is 
with a shrewd appreciation of this peculiarity of human nature that 
Labour and its partisans have, in recent years, carried on their political 
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propaganda. In this way the creation of the Australian system of 
universal military training has been attributed to the Labour Party, 
which also gets similar credit for our Naval Squadron. But while both 
Labour and Liberalism participated in bringing these schemes into 
existence, they differed radically in attitude and intention. Liberalism 
was Imperialist, Labour was not. Nothing is more remarkable and 
significant in Australian politics than the volte face of the Labour Party 
in this regard since the war. Leading members of the organization, like 
Messrs. Fisher and Hughes, have throughout been frankly Imperialist in 
their sympathies, if not always in their actions. But the great majority 
of its representative men have certainly been hostile to the Empire ideal. 
To them, until quite recently, Imperialism was synonymous with Jingoism, 
and, following the lead of a notoriously anti-English weekly, they looked 
to the United States rather than to Great Britain for greater sympathy 
for their particular international attitude, and for moral, if not actual, 
security from possible aggressors. But the ignoble position of President 
Wilson in regard to the present war, and the rapidly growing conviction 
that, among other things, the fate of Australia will be decided by the 
titanic struggle taking place in Europe, has brought all but the irrecon- 
cilable element of our Labour Party to an appreciation of the identity of 
Australia’s interests with the rest of the Empire. Yet even this belated 
conversion is not so thorough as the situation demands, as I shall directly 
show. 

Your correspondent is at pains to convey the impression that the 
Commonwealth election which took place in 1914 was an indication that 
the people of Australia preferred Mr. Fisher and his colleagues to the 
Liberals in regard to the successful prosecution of the war. The election 
certainly gave the Labourites a majority totally unexpected even by 
themselves. But there is not the slightest ground forassuming that any 
appreciable number of the small proportion of electors who transferred 
their votes to Labour on this occasion did so to obtain more effective war 
administration. The Liberals urged that all other considerations than 
the prosecution of the war should be sunk at such a juncture. But the 
trump card played by the Labourites was the alleged necessity for 
enlarging the powers of the Commonwealth in order to control trade and 
industrialism more effectively. The electors were assured that in the 
absence of this effective control they were being exploited on every hand 
by the capitalist interests, and it was urged that a Labour Government, 
vested with increased powers, would set to work in a way that would 
materially improve the condition of ‘‘ workers ” and consumers throughout 
Australia. In protectionist Victoria the powerful high tariff organ, the 
Melbourne Age, was won over to the Labour side by the promise of a 
“tariff rampart’ round the Commonwealth which would greatly benefit 
the factories and the artisans of that State. On these issues and 
a few minor ones remoter still from the war, Labour secured victory 
in several electorates where Liberal majorities previously had been 
narrow. The greater part of these gains was made in Victoria, and 
the Age, when summing up after the victory of the Party it had 
championed, declared emphatically that “the electors had voted on 
other issues than the war.” This definite conviction was so general 
throughout Australia, even among Labourites themselves, that it is 
difficult to understand how your correspondent has been able to ignore 
it. His success in this regard is, however, exceeded by the way in which 
he presents the war administration of the Labour Government to the 
readers of the National Review for their admiration and approval, in the 
face of a chorus of all but universal dissatisfaction from the Australian 
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Press. Many of Labour’s friends and allies of eighteen months ago are 
amongst its severest critics to-day. 

Even while Mr. Hughes laid the whip on the War Ministry in London 
his own Government was being attainted by the public opinion of 
Australia for its lamentable lack of thoroughness and energy. The reasons 
for this failure lie right on the surface. 

From the very outset of the war it was manifest throughout Australia 
that the majority of the leaders of the Labour movement, outside of 
Parliament, were more than half-hearted. Obsessed by the teachings of 
German Socialists, they saw in Australia’s war measures only the threaten- 
ing shadow of militarism and the wrecking of Trade Unionism. The 
Trades Halls, the centres of industrial Unionism, have, to all intents, 
taken no part in the recruiting movement, and now that recruiting is all 
but at a standstill they are actively opposing the efforts that are being 
made to induce the Government to adopt conscription. The rank and 
file of the Trade Unions have, on the whole, responded well to the call of 
patriotism, but the Labour Ministry, and particularly the present Minister 
for Defence, dominated by the Union leaders, have repeatedly shown a hesi- 
tation and timidity that have militated against our warlike effectiveness. 

The equipping of the Australian Forces at the outset was done, or 
atterapted to be done, entirely within Australia. But while claiming this 
credit for the Labour Government your correspondent carefully refrains 
from even hinting at its disadvantages. He is silent regarding the 
scandalous position taken up by the Minister in connexion with the 
Small Arms Factory. In spite of the serious shortage of rifles, only a 
single shift was worked for many months after the war commenced. Two 
independent committees of the Federal Parliament latterly reported that 
at least two shifts were both urgently necessary and practicable. Still 
the Minister refrained from acting on this official intimation, and it was 
not until the matter was repeatedly brought up in Parliament, and Press 
and public clamoured for the change, that the two shifts were instituted. 
Time and again proposals for increased activity and efficiency in other 
directions, which conflicted with militant Unionism, have been ignored. 
Strikes at the Government Dockyard at Sydney, and elsewhere in con- 
nexion with the equipping and coaling of transports, have taken place 
on the most frivolous pretexts. Generally the Government has weakly 
temporized with these troubles instead of dealing with them as the 
situation demanded. 

The most serious position has arisen since Mr. Hughes left for London. 
He stated on behalf of his Ministry that 300,000 Australian troops would 
be available by the end of June. This undertaking has been whittled 
down by the Minister for Defence to a little over 200,000. The justification 
he attempts is distinctly disingenuous. Taking advantage of a suggestion 
from the Headquarters Staff in Egypt regarding the reconstruction of the 
Australian units, the Minister now pretends that only one division is 
required in addition to those already sent, instead of the total promised 
repeatedly by the Prime Minister. Appeals in Press and Parliament to 
honour the obligation have been in vain, and although it has been officially 
estimated that the large proportion of nearly half a million men of military 
fitness are available, we are asked, while every day is precious, to wait 
till Mr. Hughes returns before any steps are taken to meet the situation. 
It need hardly be said that this does not represent the attitude of the 
people of Australia as a whole, nor even of the half-million men waiting 
to be conscripted, many of whom have refused on principle to volunteer, 
demanding an all-round system of military service as the, necessary 
corollary of our universal military training. 
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Australia has read with mingled feelings of wonder and gratification 
the cabled records of Mr. Hughes’ triumphant career in Great Britain. 
Criticism of his utterances and actions have come almost entirely from 
his own Party. He has certainly taken much upon himself in regard to 
his Imperialist ideals, which, in some respects, and in more than one 
quarter, will not be accepted in Australia without considerable modifica- 
tion. An Empire Parliament or Council with legislative or administrative 
functions will conflict with the universal Australian desire to retain for 
the Commonwealth all the power we at present exercise, particularly in 
connexion with immigration. A commercial union for the Allied Nations 
will only operate in Australia—according to our ultra-protectionists—over 
a rampart of high duties, even against Great Britain, and the higher rates 
that might be imposed against enemy countries would only be in the 
nature of an ornamental coping. However, the full consideration of such 
matters is not due till after the war. 

Meanwhile Australian Imperialists wait anxiously to have the per- 
fervid injunctions of Mr. Hughes to the people of Great Britain acted 
upon by his own Government. No one can honestly say that, as yet, the 
Commonwealth has come at all near to the Mother Country in making the 
*“* supreme sacrifice ”’ which Mr. Hughes so passionately urged. The one 
obvious duty of the Prime Minister on his arrival in Australia is to intro- 
duce conscription—already adopted in New Zealand, which, without this 
measure, had considerably outdistanced Australia relatively in her contri- 
bution of men to the forces of the Allies. The difference is entirely one of 
Government, not of the valour or patriotism of the people, and we look 
to Mr. Hughes to prove his consistency and sincerity, redeem the failure 
of his Defence Minister, and vindicate the honour of Australia. He will 
meet with the antagonism of many of his own Party, but Australian 
Liberalism is ready with united and disinterested support. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. M. FowLer 
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